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PREFACE 

A BOOK must be judged by its purpose and Preface 
by the way in which it meets that purpose. 
The first test may be stated quite distinctly 
by the author ; the second test must be applied 
by the reader. In order that this volume may 
not be judged by ends which it does not seek to 
reach, it may be well to state the intent. The 
purpose is to suggest certain natural and human 
starting points for the teaching of patriotism Purpose 
and citizenship. It is not claimed that the 
book is an exhaustive treatise, even of its sim- 
ple kind. It suggests directions rather than 
goals. It does not offer a storehouse of infor- 
mation, nor does it seek to fill minds with lists 
and classifications. It rather aims to guide an 
instinct and promote a sentiment. 

From this it is plain that the material cannot HUtory and 
be merely historical. Perhaps no study has 
been more closely related to citizenship than 
has history. As a review of feelings and prin- 
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ciples, and of the adventures that grow out of 
their conflicts, history offers much upon which 
sentiment can feed. But we need a spirit that 
can study the Revolution from an English 
standpoint or the Civil War from a Southern 
standpoint and still keep a steady loyalty. A 
man is not forced to believe in the righteous- 
ness of the War with Mexico ere he can be- 
lieve in the mission of the United States. 
Indeed, it may be said that we should cultivate 
a spirit that can see the blunders of our past 
without changing to a prejudice that justifies 
wrong, or to a disloyalty that construes an 
event into a history. The most of our nation's 
story is cause for pride; but we should rear 
citizens who can read the few discreditable 
chapters and still keep both justice and love. 
This is a problem of the spirit. 

Nor does this book seek to relate geography 
to citizenship. In the opinion of Professor 
Jenks geography is as closely connected with \ 
the arousing of the social consciousness and the : 
teaching of citizenship as is any other study .^ i 
It is apparent that the Mississippi basin has ^ 

^ Citizenship and the Schools, Jenks, p. 62. 
[viii] 



been a vast factor in national life; that the Preface 
building of the Erie Canal was an epoch in 
the development of the country ; that the lakes 
and oceans, the Gulf, and especially the Gulf 
Stream, have served other purposes than those 
of rhetoric ; and that our mountains and prai- 
ries have opened up deposits and yielded har- 
vests that figured more deeply than in annual 
statistics. It is true, also, that extent of terri- 
tory has sometimes been mentioned in Fourth 
of July orations ; and that, other things equal, 
bigness may be deemed a national asset. The 
vastness of the agricultural and mineral re- 
sources of the country may prophesy not only 
commercial supremacy, but even g^at possibili- 
ties in education and philanthropy. Therefore, 
the real problem is the making of hearts ample 
enough to hold so vast a country ; the cultur- 
ing of minds keen enough to see its tremen- 
dous issues ; and the training of hands skilful 
enough to bid our territory cease the travail 
that must continue as long as the creation waits 
for the revealing of the sons of God. This, 
also, is a problem of spirit. 

Having this main purpose, this volume is not 
[ix] 



Preface a new text-book on civics. Such text-books 
are many and excellent, and they have their 
mission. While the large features of our gov- 
ernmental life abide from decade to decade, 
detailed changes must constantly occur. Thus 
the tendency is toward more complex ma- 
chinery of state. It is surely good that young 
people should know the outlines of the system. 
For this reason books like Professor Hart's 
"Actual Government under American Condi- 
tions," giving information concerning the va- 
rious branches of government, their limits, 

CiTicsand interactions, and tenures, must be welcome. 
Unquestionably we have done well to place 
the study of civics in the High School curricu- 
lum. Still it is doubtful whether that study, 
as such, can have much effect in producing 
good citizens. The traitor is quite as anxious 
to know the terms and salaries of the different 
public offices as is the patriot. Grafters usually 
have accurate knowledge of the way in which 
the governmental machine runs. The knowl- 
edge is good ; but the disposition of the knower 
is, after all, the central thing. The living crea- 
ture of honesty must be put within the wheels. 
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So only will the scholar turn from tables and Prefaet 
descriptions with the heart of a patriot. Here 
again we have a problem of the spirit. 

What has thus far been written deals either tim tMdMr 
with the study on the one side, or with the ^f^cSiieiiihip 
scholar on the other. Between these two the 
teacher stands as a living mediator. It may be 
that he does not teach any of the subjects 
named, and that it is difficult to connect his 
department logically with the life of the state. 
The laws of physics are not national; and 
chemistry does not change when it crosses the 
seas. In botany a discussion of the flora and 
fauna of America does not always inspire the 
singing of the national hymn. An argument 
for a nation's preeminence is not always forti- 
fied by an appeal to biology. Latin and Greek 
glorify ancient civilizations that flourished on 
another continent, while German and French 
are the languages of rival nations. The Eng- 
lish language is not ours alone; we share it 
with those who are as apt to accuse us of a nasal 
twang in its use, as we are to accuse them of a 
throaty friction I All subjects in a school's 
curriculum have a relation to citizenship ; yet 
[xi] 



Preface the relation may be so indefiuite that any at* 
tempt to suggest it may seem forced. The 
teacher will believe heartily that an eflfective 
citizenship is impossible apart from intelligence ; 
but he will believe, as well, that intelligence 
must be joined by some warm and dynamic 
quality ere it can become enthusiastic and de- 
voted. The chief defect of anarchism has not 
been on the intellectual side. Here once more 
we have a problem of the spirit. 

Special As if in acknowledgment that it is difficult 

school 

ortroign ^ relate all departments to the teaching of 

citizenship, the endeavor is often made to meet 
the deficiency by the holding of general exer- 
cises. The usual staple of such exercises is 
patriotic music, with an occasional address pre- 
ceding the national holidays. The appeal is to 
sentiment, and the hour does not lack fervor. 
" The Star Spangled Banner " waves again ; 
the tents are reerected on the " Old Camp 
Ground " ; John Brown's soul renews the end- 
less march. It is all good. The man of ice 
may object on the score of the irrationality of 
the performance. We may promptly and justly 
ask him whether it is reasonable to rule out so 
[xii] 



large and important a section of human nature Preface 
as the sensibilities. But we should likewise 
hear his protest that a patriotism should not be 
educated by emotions alone — especially when 
the emotions are given no chance for a health- 
ful expression and reaction. The body does 
not grow strong merely by vigorous stimulants, 
nor the mind by riotous debates, nor the will 
through jerky impulses. The processes of edu- 
cation should be steadied by a genuine purpose. 
In man, at least, an instinct joins reason at 
some point of life. The native feeling should 
be guided by information. It is hard to tell 
which is the more deplorable — the waste that 
results from knowledge without zeal or the 
breakage that results from zeal without knowl- 
edge. The young should not be trained into 
either type of one-«idedness. State-pride should 
lead toward state-craft, and state-craft should 
issue into state-pride. 

It is thus evident that the education for Teaohin 
citizenship should not be left to occasional thesute 
outbursts of feeling. The teachers are the 
servants of the state. Their relation to the 
mental life of their scholars is most definite, 
[xiu] 



Preface From this couplet of statements the inference 
may be easily drawn that these servants of the 
state should prepare their charges by certain 
mental, as well as by emotional exercises, to 
catch the thrill, to appreciate the privilege, 
and to take up the duty of good citizenship. 
Every teacher of youth should feel this obliga- 
tion — no matter what his department of in- 
struction may be. The teacher of zoology must 
be a teacher of citizenship, also ; and he will 
not look far ere he sees that the laboratory 
method may be used for both studies. Amid 
all the debates that have waged concerning the 
relation of the schools to religion, their relation 
to citizenship has not stood in doubt. There 
is all but unanimous agreement that a chief 
function of our public school system is to pre- 
pare the children who come to the land through 
the gates of birth or of immigration for a right- 
eous and efficient attitude toward the state. 
Any treatise must do good which shows in any 
small degree how every faithful teacher may 
aid in the making of a proper civic atmosphere 
— and this, too, in spite of the fact that he 
may not teach history, geography, English, 
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civics, or political science. Likewise some Pr^ace 
small work must be done by that treatise which 
tends to save citizenship from the reactions of 
a passing emotionalism and supports it by some 
rational considerations. The following pages, 
therefore, will seek to suggest some items of 
instruction which may be used by all teachers 
and which may be so fastened to the mind of 
the pupil as to give him the steady mood of a 
good citizen. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE NEED AND THE METHOD 

It is in her public schools and universities that 
the youth of England are^ by a discipline which 
shallow judgments have sometimes attempted to 
undervalue^ prepared for the duties of public 
life. There are rare and splendid exceptions^ 
to he sure^ but in my conscience I believe that 
England would not be what she is without her 
system of public education^ and that no other 
country can become what England isy without the 
advantages of such a system. — Geobob Can- 

NINO. 
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THE NEED AND THE METHOD 

We frequently hear men say that in our The Need 
time the national spirit is losing its intensity. ^^^ 
The more extreme are ready to say that patriot- **^ Method 
ism is becoming one of the lost virtues. We do 
not pay serious heed to such wailings when 
they come from one who construes some nar- 
row reform into the allness of civic duty and 
regards those who do not join in his particu- 
lar crusade as negatively traitorous. Nor are 
we much moved when the complaint comes from 
a perfervid orator who would define patriotism AUeged 
as an alliance with his political set. Nor yet patriotiam 
again are we ready to accept the statement that 
several of our large cities are governed in a 
clumsy, not to say dishonest way, as evidence 
that the whole country is on its way to de- 
struction. There have been men in every age 
who declared that humanity was just ready to 
go over the precipice ; but somehow humanity 
has always declined to fulfil those doleful 
[3] 



The Need prophecies. A blind optimism is no moi'e 
^^ blameworthy than a blind pessimism. The 

the Method ^j^^.j^ usually lies somewhere between the two 

extreme forms of estimate. 
ProfMMT Yet we are in duty bound to give heed to 

quMtion wyme sober and reliable voices that speak of 
patriotism as having lost some of its former 
warmth. Professor Royce in his book, "The 
Philosophy of Loyalty," discusses the question 
without wildness. He speaks of the fact that 
the Japanese regard their country as a part of 
their religion. That religion includes a rever- 
ence for the past and a devotion to the memory 
of the dead who have wrought well for the na- 
tion's life. He then raises the inquiry as to 
whether the Americans regard their country in 
any such a religious way. He writes : " The 
country is to us an unquestionable political 
authority. Were it in danger, we should rally 
to its defense. We have a good many formal 
phrases of reverence for its history and for its 
dignity — phrases which had a much more con- 
crete meaning for our predecessors, when the 
country was smaller, or when the country was in 
greater danger from its foes. But, at present, is 



not our national loyalty somewhat in the back- The Need 
ground of our practical consciousness? Are ^"^ 
we really at present a patriotic people ? "» Di- *** Method 
rectly Professor Royce makes the matter per- 
sonal and asks : '^ When can the ordinary 
American citizen say in time of peace that he 
performs notable acts of devotion to his country? 
... In other words, how often, in your own 
present life, or in the lives of your fellow citi- 
zens, as you now know them, is it the case that 
you do something critical, significant, involving 
personal risk or sacrifice to yourself, and some- 
thing which is meanwhile so inspired by your 
love of your nation as a whole that you can say 
that you have neither eyes to see nor tongue to 
speak, save as the country itself, in your opin- 
ion, requires you to see and speak?"* The 
" eyes to see and tongue to speak " in this last 
sentence refers to the loyal reply given by the 
Speaker of the House of Commons in England, 
when in 1642 King Charles came in person to 
oversee the arrest of certain members of the 
House. 

Other quotations could be given from men 

^ The PUloBophy of Loyalty, Royoe, pp. 236-7. 
[6] 
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who are careful observers of the moods of €his 
era. It may be that we find it as difficult to 
see the real patriotism that expresses itself in 
the quieter pursuits of peace as the people who 
really have that patriotism find in catching them- 
selves ** in the very act '* of patriotism. The 
righteous in the day of judgment are repre- 
sented as being unable to tell when they had 
done certain good things I But, even after we 
allow for all of the hidden loyalties of our 
day, we must still question whether the words 
quoted above do not hint at a truth. At any 
rate just now our people as a whole do not 
seem to be inspired by a great passion of moral 
sacrifice for the nation. There are places in the 
country where such a passion apparently exists 
and even reigns for a time ; but it seems to be 
fragmentary and temporary. It may be that 
the American citizen is in this respect no more 
listless than the citizen in other lands where 
no great struggle has recently aroused the na- 
tional consciousness ; but the real patriot is 
not satisfied by excusing himself by the refer- 
ence to the indifference of others. There are 
some reasons that explain any present lack of 
[6] 



patriotic ardon We may do well to consider The Need 
these. «^ 

The American problem of assimilation has ^*^ Method 
been a large one. For many years the tides of 
new life have flowed in liberal streams through 
our ports from other lands. The figures of 
immigration are often retailed, and they are 
startling. It seems nothing less than ''a miracle 
that we have been able to assimilate so many 
whose previous life has been wholly different 
from our own. We must all be gratified to 
note what a national spirit frequently takes 
hold of the second generation of our immi- immigratioiL 
grants. This has been eminently true of the ^enship 
most of those who have come from northern 
Europe. But the last fifteen years have seen 
an enormous change in the character of immi- 
gration. Without designating any particular 
sections from which these people are now com- 
ing, it may be said confidently that they are 
very far removed in thought and spirit from 
.our American life. Consequently our problem 
of absorption is larger than of old. One feels 
this distinctly as one passes through certain 
quarters of our cities in which these newcomers 
[7] 



Hie Need are massed. Often, too, their introductioD to 
and Qur country is not such as to awaken love at 

the Method ^^^ gj^j^^ ^ gentleman saw a train-load of 
immigrants alighting from the cars in a station 
in one of our great cities. Brothers were 
there to meet brothers ; sisters to meet sisters ; 
fathers to meet wives and children. Men and 
women were standing at the guarded gates peer- 
ing eagerly forward for the sight of familiar 
faces. The whole scene was a pathetic one, and 
those who had the domestic sense could not but 
feel the pathos. Policemen were stationed at 
the gates to keep the waiters in line. Every 
moment or two some poor fellow would see a 
loved one coming and would rush forward for 
the greeting — only to be clubbed back by the 
American keeper of order I The gentleman 
watching the brutal treatment accorded to the 
new arrivals said directly: ^^This is a place 
where they make anarchists every minute." 
This is an extreme illustration, let us admit; 
but it gives a glimpse of some impressions that 
must be made upon immigrants when they first 
come to our land. Such impressions only make 
the work of assimilation more difficult. 
[8] 



More than any other class of public servants, The Need 
the school teachers deal with this problem at ^'^^ 
first hand. They may not go to the homes of *^ Method 
the immigrants ; but important portions of the 
homes come to them. Every few days a shy 
representative of foreign life stands in the door- 
way. The teachers are to guide him into the 
American spirit. If he is not brought to a 
knowledge of our national institutions and 
ideals by the public school, he is not likely to 
arrive at that knowledge under any other guid- 
ance. Indeed, it may be said that the schools 
have done the greatest work of fusing alien immigration 
peoples into a national life that the world has ^^ teacher 
ever seen ; and this work has been done in a 
marvelously short time. It lies not within the 
scope of this work to pronounce for or against 
immigration; but it certainly is in point, not 
only to pay a just tribute to the service ren- 
dered by our teachers in gathering the children 
of the immigrants into an intelligent sympathy 
with American life, but also to emphasize anew 
the responsibility that comes to our public 
schools in this important respect. When we 
look at the astounding figures of our immigra- 

[9] 



The Need tion, and when we consider that these count- 
«w<i less throngs of people arrived with but the 

dimmest ideas of our republican life, and when 
we take into account the fact that they help to 
make the national feeling as it now exists, we 
cannot but marvel that the national conscious- 
ness is as strong as it is. The credit belongs 
largely to the teachers of the land. Professor 
Barrett Wendell in his ." Liberty, Union and 
Democracy," the Lowell Institute lectures de- 
livered in 1905, comments at length on the 
reassuring fact that the young men who come 
to college with noticeably foreign names are 
often "Yankees like their native Yankee 
teacher." Their physical ancestry is abroad; 
their political ancestry is here. " The power of 
assimilation inherent from the beginning in the 
national character of America proves still un- 
broken. So long as it stays so, we who love 
our country may be careless of the physical 
fact. It is not the mortal body of our race, it 
is the deathless spirit for which we passionately 
desire a noble endurance." ^ Professor Wendell 
does not discuss the agencies of that assimila- 

^ Liberty f Union and Democracy, Wendell, p. 11. 
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tion ; but we are certain that he would give The Need 

immense tribute for the service rendered by ^^^^ 

the profession of which he himself is a distin- ^^ ^^^^^ 

guished member. When the foreign child 

enters the schoolroom the teacher may well 

say : ^^ I am charged with the task of making 

another American ! " 

The bearing of our wonderful commercial CkmrnMro* 
life upon the national consciousness is likewise eitis«iiiliip 
apparent. Years ago J. G. Holland, in his 
" Grold Foil," wrote a sentence that sounds like 
an accusation of to-day : «« I suppose that Paris, 
as the representative of France, furnishes an 
instance of the aristocracy of talent and cul- 
ture ; that London represents England in the 
aristocracy of blood, and that New York repre- 
sents America in the aristocracy of wealth." ^ HoUand 
This basis of ^« social classification" is not 
altogether just, and all sorts of modifications 
might well be suggested. Still the general 
charge that Americans are a commercial people 
reappears with persistence. It is found in 
John Graham Brooks' interesting book, ««As 
Others See Us," a book that gives us the vary- 

1 Odd Foil, HoUand, p. 191. 
[11] 



The Need ing estimates held by other peoples concerning 
and Americans, Frequently we hear the charge 

the Method presented by loyal citizens of the Republic. 
If our first impulse is to arise in patriotic in- 
dignation and deny the accusation, our second 
thought leads us to seek explanations or even 
to offer justification for the preeminence of 
commerce in our national life. Evidently the 
men who came to this country in the begin- 
nings had to assert their dominion over the 
land, and their successors still have the same 
assertion to make. The territory was wide, 
and much of it resisted stubbornly all efforts to 
tame it to uses. We crossed one range of 
mountains only to find another stretching a 
towering obstacle the full length of the coun- 
try. Nature had to be subdued ere civilization 
could come to its own. In less than a century 
and a half we have laid the vast portion of the 
continent under tribute to our toil. This has 
required mind and muscle and money. Only a 
dreamer would suggest that it would all be 
accomplished without laying much stress upon 
the material side of life. From this standpoint 
it seems quite creditable to the nation that its 
[12] 



intellectual and spiritual ideals have been as The Need 
strongly maintained as our history shows. ^^^ 

None the less we should not blind ourselves Metnoa 
to the real fact that the veiy immensity of our 
commercial chances is an unceasing temptation. 

<< HI fares ihe land, to hastening ills a prey, 
When wealth accumulates and men decay." 

We have known cases where wealth grew and 
the man shriveled. Multiply such cases and, 
of course, the moral conscience of the nation 
suffers. It should be remembered, also, that 
our great struggles have been caused primarily Commercial- 
by an issue of commerce. The French and 
Indian War came out of the question as to who 
should have the right to gather the furs in the 
region of the upper Ohio. The War of 1776 
grew out of various taxes, culminating in the 
tax on tea. The War of 1812 was provoked 
by the blockade of our commerce on the coast 
of France. The War with Mexico was not 
without a motive of territorial extension, while 
the whole situation was aggravated by the fact 
that certain citizens in Mexico owed debts to 
men in our own Republic. The Civil War 
[13] 



The Need really had its root in the supposed commercial 

and value of slave labor to one section of our coun- 

the Method ^^ j^ j^ ^^^ ^y^^^ j^^ ^y ^j^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ 

broadened and deepened the issues, and that, 
in greater or less degree, the contests appealed 
to the moral consciousness of our people ; but 
the first issue in each case was commercial. 
Even now it is true that the stable issues in 
our political life are commercial. One has but 
to run one's mind over the list to see how true 
this statement is. Even certain personal vices 
tend to institutionalize themselves in commer- 
cial ways. If we think of gambling, intem- 
perance, and impurity, we shall understand how 
they are made matters of traffic. By the time 
we have filled out our list of facts bearing on 
this charge of commercialism we have a for- 
bidding condition indeed. 
CommtreUl- But there are some offsets. The fact men- 
tioned above that a new and big country was 
under necessity of laying stress on commercial 
life should be kept in mind. There is a just 
distinction between commerce and commercial- 
ism. We can all feel this distinction, though 
we may not be able to give its definition. An 
[14] 
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examination of the history of other countries TKe Need 

would show that, since the passing of knight- ^'•^ 

hood, when war was. ik profession for personal Metnoa 

adventure and glory, the great contests have 

grown largely out of some commercial problem 

or territorial aggression. When we think of 

the wars of the European countries in the last 

one hundred and fifty years and compare them 

with our own in the point of the moral passion 

they evoked and the deep questions they settled, 

our own contests will not suffer by the test 

International questions are almost certain to 

relate to commerce or territory, and national 

problems are almost as certain to grow out of 

the same soils. 

There is, however, a test that can be applied AdmiratiMi 
to our people — a test which shows the more m^r^n^i^pi,^ 
deliberate standard of our national life. A 
country may be judged by its admirations as 
well as by its achievements. America has 
never yet had a commercial hero. Washington 
was rich, for his day ; but the most of our chil- 
dren have never heard of his wealth. We have 
glorified certain men of wealth who turned 
their gold into coin for the higher commerce 
[15] 



The Need and became philanthropists. But the name of 
and a merely rich man has not yet been placed in 

the Method ^^^ Hj^ii ^f Yame. The merely rich man of 
Washington's day is forgotten. If Robert Morris 
and Peter Faneuil had been only rich men their 
names would long since have been lost. The 
sober and historical estimates of the American 
people do not justify the charge that our stand- 
ards of judging success are primarily commer- 
cial. The names that draw the applause of 
public audiences, whether the names be of the 
past or of the present, are not the names of 
men noted simply for wealth. The American 
people give long honor to men who are pri- 
marily philanthropists, and brief honor to men 
who are primaiily millionaires. As long as the 
heroes of our nation are not money-makers, it 
cannot be truthfully said that our citizens have 
been hopelessly debauched by commercialism. 
Commeroial- It is evident that the teacher has an impor- 
""* * tant relation to this problem of our people. 

Being himself a member of a profession that 
promises small hope of wealth, he is a living 
illustration of a non- commercial ambition. He 
can so choose his examples of success as to 
[16] 



give to commerce its proportionate place — and The Need 
nothing more than that. He can glorify the ^^^ 
philanthropy which is the crowning possibility Metnoa 
of wealth, and he can bring the names of real 
benefactors before his pupils. He can avoid 
any jealous tirade against wealth as such, and 
so keep the young from a reaction which ever 
follows extreme teaching. Above all, he can 
distinctly show that the admirations of the 
American people have not been, and are not 
now, for men whose only claim to renown has 
been the heaping up of huge fortunes. The 
influence of the teacher in saving our new gen- 
eration from the vices of commercialism is second 
only to that of the home, and equal to that of 
the faithful clergyman. 

We find an interesting illustration of the in- Seneca 
fluence of a teacher upon the life of Seneca, the 
Roman moralist. He was much impressed by the 
Stoic Attalus. He writes: "When he began 
to set forth the praises of poverty, and to show 
how heavy and superfluous was the burden of 
all that exceeded the ordinary wants of life, I 
often longed to leave the school a poor man." ^ 

^Seekers After God, Farrar, pp. 30-31. 
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The Need He mentions other points of instruction that 
^w^i came to him from Attains — how he led 

the Method j^jj^ ^ renounce all relishes that whet appe- 
tite rather than satisfy hunger, to abstain from 
the use of perfumes, and to sleep only upon 
a hard couch. All his life long, Seneca tes- 
tifies, he had followed these advices from his 
teacher. He puts this sentence into his letter 
to his friend Lucilius : " I have told you these 
anecdotes to prove to you what eager im- 
pulses our little scholars would have to all that 
is good, if anyone were to exhort and urge them 
on." It is true that Seneca became immensely 
wealthy, and there are some evidences that his 
relations to the state through Nero led to vari- 
ous compromises ; but is it not certain that he 
never fully left the teaching of Attains ? When 
BoMovelt Theodore Roosevelt was coming into promi- 
nence as Police Commissioner of New York, he 
was interviewed by Julian Ralph and was asked 
the question: "What would you say to the 
young men of our city, if you could speak to 
them with command this day?" Mr. Roose- 
velt struck his hands together with emphasis 
and replied : " I would order them to work. I 
[18] 



would teach the young men that he who has not The Need 
wealth owes his first duty to his family, but he ^^^ 
who has means owes his to the state. It is ^*^ Method 
ignoble to go on heaping money on money. I 
would preach the doctrine of work to all, and 
to men of wealth the doctrine of unremunera- 
tive work." ^ This advice was meant for those 
who were beyond the grade-school age. None 
the less its central meaning may be caught at 
the earlier age ; certainly it is in place in the 
High School. In any case, if it be really true 
that commercialism is dulling the sense of 
patriotism, no class has a more effective oppor- 
tunity of giving the new generation the lessons 
as to the difference between salary and graft, 
profit and greed, higher rewards and lower 
rewards, than has the public school teacher. 
He can fulfil this office by adroit teaching ; he 
can fulfil it, also, by being himself free from 
the "revenue only" motive. When Agassiz Agauii 
was urged to devote himself to lecturing at 
highly remunerative fees he made reply : " I 
have no time to make money. I am only a 
teacher." That word from the great naturalist 

^ Theodore Boosevelt the Citizen^ Riis, p. 14. 
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The Need has done splendid service against commercial- 
and ism. We may not ask our teachers to refrain 

the method ^^^^ ^Yiq righteous crusade for higher wages 
for the profession ; but we can ask that their 
attitude be such that their pupils may never 
get from them the idea that a commercial 
ambition is primary. They may go so far as to 
turn the commercial argument to the favor of 
the Republic — to urge that, since our territory, 
our laws, and our population give marked op- 
portunities for commercial success, he who 
allows commercialism to trick him out of his 
love of country surely has the heart of an 
ingrate and comes near to having the heart of a 
traitor. 
War and There is yet another reason given for any ap- 

■pirit parent decrease of the national spirit — area- 

son quite as convincing as either of those 
already discussed. We are now distant from 
the dramatic scenes of war that make such 
strong appeal to childhood, to say nothing of 
their appeal to the more mature. Our War for 
Independence came in 1776. The children of 
that generation and of that which immediately 
followed did not lack for a stimulant for pat- 
[20] 



riotic feeling. Within thirtynsix years, in 1812, The Need 
there came another war. The years between the ^^^ 
two mark just about the length of a generation. -Oletnoa 
The national spirit was once more fired into 
intensity. Not quite the length of another 
generation passed ere another war came — that 
with Mexico in 1846. Men would differ as to 
the amount of real moral conviction and passion 
furnished by this struggle ; but that it had its 
effect on the national consciousness none would 
deny. Besides we were already moving with 
speed toward the agitations of the Civil War. 
As early as 1844 churches were sundered in 
twain on the question of slavery. Directly the 
great and pathetic contest came. There were few 
homes in the land that did not feel the direct ef- 
fect, in loss of some sort, of the four years between 
1861 and 1865. If that struggle contributed 
to sectional feeling, it contributed likewise to 
national feeling. It is still the staple of patri- 
otic appeal, the constant illustration of what 
love of country can lead men to offer in splen- 
did sacrifice. The truth is that, whether we 
view the Civil War from the standpoint of the 
North or of the South, we must admit its tre- 
[21] 



The Need mendous effect upon the national spirit. It 

flw^i sent a mighty throb to the hearts of both sec- 

the Method ^j^^g ^^ ^^lq country ; and it left the mooted 

question of national unity so deeply settled 

that only sporadic and uninfluential voices have 

since debated the final result. 

War-«ffMi That great war, with its quickening effect on 

on poriodi 

the national consciousness, is now removed from 

us more than a generation. The man who be- 
came a voter in the year of its beginning is now 
entering the period of old age. The child who 
was born in 1861 has seen the child who was 
bom when he himself became a voter come to 
the age of suffrage. The war with Spain has 
intervened. It had its effect on national feel- 
ing ; but the war was brief and one-sided, and it 
was at once followed by debates that raged 
about certain effects of the war and took at- 
tention from the war itself. Consequently, we 
are now, for the first time in our history as a 
Republic, far removed from a dramatic period 
that tended to stir the national consciousness to 
its depths. Men who are now at middle life 
will recall what intense effect the stories of the 
Civil War had upon their own feeling about the 
[22] 



nation. They stood about the knees of the old The Need 
soldiers and heard with bated interest the tales ^'•^ 
of heroism. It was scarcely necessary to point J^etnoa 
the moral of it all. The truth went into the 
heart by its own force. The country that was 
worth dying for must have appealed to the im- 
pressionable as being worth a great price. We 
need not now detail this particular lesson ; its 
fuller meaning will be discussed in a later chap- 
ter. It is enough to say now that the story of 
the Civil War was itself a teacher. 

This carries with it an allied matter of much War— appeal 

to adventure 
import. Children desire to study history con- i^d saorifioe 

cretely. For them events group themselves 

about the figures of men. They prefer to read 

about Washington rather than to commit to 

memory the Constitution. They would rather 

read of Commodore Perry's battle on Lake Erie 

and get the thrill of his simple despatch to 

General Harrison : " We have met the enemy 

and they are ours," than to study the reasons 

for the American effort to hold the lake on 

the north. They are far more interested in 

Grant's siege of Vicksburg than they are in 

Secretary Chase's remarkable efforts to finance 

[23] 



The Need the whole expensive struggle. War has its 
and dramatic appeal. The children are glad when, 

the Method j^ ^j^^jj. ^^^^^ ^£ history, they come to the 

administrations that are filled with the adven- 
tures of battles. The advocates of peace de- 
clare that all this represents the military spirit 
that has been developed by centuries of war. 
Be that as it may, the problem of teaching is a 
real one. If we are steadily moving toward 
the day when war will be no more, as many 
prophetic people believe; if the moral logic 
that banished dueling is certain to banish the 
armed struggles of nations, as an increasing 
number think — the question naturally occurs: 
How are we to find some concrete patriotic 
teaching that will take the place of the impres- 
sive sacrifice of war ? 
History, We can now see how this problem comes 

o^fisis straight to the door of the teacher. Nathan C. 
SchaefFer, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Pennsylvania, and one time Presi- 
dent of the National Educational Association, 
has widely urged in a most telling address that 
the emphasis of history must be shifted from 
the heroes of war to the achievers of peace. By 
[24] 



this it is not meant that the services of the The Need 
great generals are to be discounted or that the ^^^^ 
sacrifices of soldiers are to be belittled, but ^^ Method 
rather that along with the stress placed upon 
these services and sacrifices a new and equal 
stress shall be placed upon other types of 
public usefulness. We must all recognize that 
this reform in the teaching of history has some 
subtle difficulties to meet. The child is full of 
imagination; and the tales of war feed the 
imagination until the child can hear drums 
and bugles and can see the tragic marches of 
the past. Somehow his imagination is not so 
easily captured by the stories of a fine diplo- 
macy, or by the plans of stable finance, or even 
by the accounts of useful inventions. Some- 
one has said that we need in our day " a moral 
equivalent for war." One part of the truth of 
this statement is that we need to invest our 
later history and parts of our older history with 
a moral romance that shall equal that which 
surrounds the battlefields. It may be said to 
the credit of old soldiers that they have seen 
this need and have been advocates of the 
quieter heroisms of peace. They will welcome 
[25] 



The Need the man whose pen will be skilful and vital 
and enough to make the piping times of peace, with 

the Method j^^i^ social and moral conflicts, equal the glory 
of the seasons of war. When such a writer of 
history does appear, he will need the coopera- 
tion of thousands of faithful teachers who shall 
learn how to distribute their emphasis in such 
a way as to give due recognition to the various 
epochs through which our nation has passed. 
In that day we shall use both the tragic lessons 
that come to our children from the great wars 
and the more sober lessons that are found in 
the lives of faithful public servants in the great 
eras of peace; and all these lessons will be 
presented in such a way as to stir the national 
consciousness and to give to each new genera- 
tion its fresh baptism of patriotism. This criti- 
cal task is placed in the hands of our public 
school teachers. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE LESSON OF INSTINCT 

The man shows little wisdom and a low sense 
of duty who fails to see that love of country is 
one of the elemental virtues^ even though scoun- 
drels play upon it for their own selfish ends. . . . 
Outrageous as it is to u^e a noble idea as a cloak 
for evil^ it is still worse to assail the nolle idea 
itself because it can thus be used. — Theodobb 
Roosevelt. 
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THE LESSON OF INSTINCT 

EvEBY great departmeDt of life roots itself in The Lesson 
something that seems to be a necessary part of of Instinct 
human nature. This thing itself is native with 
men ; its form of expression depends upon cul- 
tivation. Thus the normal person is bom with 
powers that make for speech ; but whether the 
language spoken be English, German, or French, 
will be determined by training. In the higher lutinct 
realm we find that the normal person is born 
with a tendency to social life ; but the special 
type of social life into which he enters will de- 
pend upon his surroundings. These are illus- 
trations of laws organized into human nature ; 
and in the face of these laws it is useless to rail 
against the legitimacy of speech or the rights of 
the social life. 

Even in religion appeal is often made to this lutinct and 
type of law. What the real man feels, if the '* 
feeling be properly interpreted, is thought to 
point in some true direction. The soul has 
[29] 



The Lesson refused to believe that a falsehood was woven 
of Instinct into its being. Probably this idea has some- 
times been carried too far. There has been a 
temptation to constrae a mere desire into an 
instinct. But when a feeling that may fairly 
be called universal has been found, the logicians, 
as well as the poets and prophets, have given it 
a place among arguments. Every great and 
worthy department of life founds itself upon 
some native feeling of humanity and gets its 
first justification from that fact. 
Instinct and It would seem, then, that an early effort of 
^ the teacher should be to find whether patriotism 

can be traced down* to an unquestionably native 
feeling. Such a feeling being found the next 
duty is to give it a valuation and to assign it a 
proper part in the education of life. Here care 
should be had not to mistake a prejudice for an 
instinct ; and equal care should be had not to 
give even to an instinct an» excess of authority. 
Acquisitiveness is an instinct ; but it goes too 
far when it leads to thieving. There is a social 
instinct ; but it has been known to rule until it 
led to vain behavior or riotous living. JPrayer 
may be an instinct ; but it should not be per- 
[30] 



mitted to discount human responsibility and TheLess(m 
effort. Immortality may be an instinct; but of Instinct 
it should not lead us to overlook the needs and 
duties of the present time. It is thus plain 
that no one instinct should become the lonely 
monarch of life. There is always the necessity 
of keeping a balance of instinctive feelings so 
that the whole man may express himself in his 
relations. 

The basis of citizenship is found in an un- state a 
doubted law of human nature. One of the hiunaa 
most prevalent and insistent feelings among ■**"• 
men is a sense of loyalty to place. But inas- 
much as a place carries with it various condi- 
tions and associations, we find that the sense of 
loyalty to place is quickly joined by other natu- 
ral feelings. Thus domestic ties become in- 
volved with the nation ; for family history must 
have a field somewhere. Social relations, be- 
yond the home, are largely gained in one's coun- 
try ; for many people have no opportunity what- 
ever for international friendships. Property 
interests become identified with the govern- 
ment; for we must depend on the law for 
security of our titles and protection of our 
[31] 



T^ Lesson goods. So we find it true, here as elsewhere, 
of Instinct that a native quality in man is developed and 
reinforced by many experiences in his complex 
life. Nor does it matter much if someone shall 
urge that patriotism is a kind of inner law only 
because a necessity for it has grown up out of 
actual living. We can all see that when the 
cave-men began to live together cooperation 
became necessary. A crude loyalty had to as- 
sert itself. The men must either work together, 
or live apart, or kill each other — the last being 
the most effective form of separation ! Living 
together demands an understanding ; the under- 
standing comes to be law; the law, whether 
expressed in lengthy and technical statutes or 
circulated by word of mouth, is an expression 
of government. The simple fact is this : Human 
life cannot go forward without an organization 
based upon loyalty to the interests within a 
certain group and territory. We may surely 
claim that a law that grows up out of the 
necessity of human life has an unquestionable 
warrant. It would seem inevitable that such a 
law would have an inner counterpart and that 
an instinct corresponding to the outer necessity 
[32] 



would grow up in every normal person. The The Lesson 
teacher's first lessons for the pupils in patriotism of Instinct 
may make appeal to what is already written 
deeply in their natures. 

It being granted that citizenship rests upon lutiiiot as 
something fundamental in human nature and 
life, we may assume that it has a distinct pur- 
pose in the progress of the race. Not even its 
exaggerations and abuses can lead us to deny 
that it has a center of righteousness. When 
this native feeling is related to the larger land 
and government, we call it patriotism ; but the 
feeling is the same in essence whether related to 
town or county or state or nation. The more 
narrow loyalties are supposed to give way in a 
contest, apparent or real, with the broader 
loyalties. The city must often yield to the 
county, the county to the state, the state to 
the nation ; and there have been many instances 
where a nation has been compelled, either by its 
own sense of justice or by the compulsion of 
other powers, to yield to the views of the rest 
of the world. The one point to which we hold 
steadfastly is that this whole feeling which de- 
termines loyalty to a place and a people is an 
[33] 



The LesBon instinct, or so nearly akin to an instinct that it 

of Instinct may claim authority within its own sphere. 

Here we are met by the fact that the virtue 
of patriotism is usually taken for granted. 
Patriotic addresses are for the most part com- 
posed of ecstatic praise, or glowing description, 
or fervid appeal. The feeling has not needed 

Patriotiiiii — much argument in order that it might survive. 

denied Probably we have never heard or read any 

argumentative justification of patriotism. Men 
have not often debated about the feeling ; they 
have simply assigned to it a high origin and 
have given to it a large dominion. Occasion- 
ally a bold spirit has called the feeling to ac- 

Amiel count. The French mystic, Amiel, in the inti- 

mate Journal of his thoughts writes thus : " No 
nationality is possible without prejudices, for 
public spirit and national tradition are but ^ 
webs woven out of innumerable beliefs which 
have been acquired, admitted, and continued 
without formal proof and without discussion."^ 
The context shows that Amiel admits the good 
of the prejudice ; for a moment later he writes : 
" Let us not, then, condemn prejudice so long 

^ AmidU Journal f p. 87. 
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as we have nothing but doubt to put in its The Lesson 
place, or laugh at those whom we should be in- of Instinct 
capable of consoling." This sentence is really 
an admission that the man who entertains the 
so-called prejudice of patriotism is nearer the 
practical truth than he who scoffs at what he 
deems an insular mood. Notwithstanding this 
modification, we are offended by Amiel's words. 
He is condescending to patriotism, and he does 
not seem to distinguish between patriotism 
itself and the prejudice that often accompanies 
the feeling. 

We are not surprised, therefore, that later in The national 
his Journal he makes his charge definite and ap- 
plies it to persons as well as to a general spirit. 
The quotation is long; but it is worthy of 
study as giving a point of view : '' Which na- Amiel 
tion is best worth belonging to ? There is not 
one in which the good is not counterbalanced 
by evil. Each is a caricature of man, a proof 
that no one among them deserves to crush the 
others, and that all have something to learn from 
all.'* ... "I am conscious of no preference 
for the defects of north or south, or west or east ; 
and I should find a difiSculty in stating my pre- 
[35] 
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The Lesson dilections. Indeed, I myself am wholly indif- 
of Instinct ferent in the matter, for to me the question is 
not one of liking or of blaming, but of under- 
standing. My point of view is philosophical — 
that is to say, impartial and impersonal. The 
only type which pleases me is perfection — 
man^ in short, the ideal man. As for the 
national man, I bear with and study him, but I 
have no admiration for him. I can only admire 
the fine specimens of the race, the great men, 
the geniuses, the lofty characters and noble 
souls, and specimens of these are to be found in 
all ethnographical divisions. The * country of 
my choice ' (to quote Madame de Stael) is with 
the chosen souls. I feel no greater inclination 
toward the French, the Germans, the Swiss, 
the English, the Poles, the Italians, than 
toward the Brazilians or the Chinese. The 
illusions of patriotism, of Chauvinist, family, or 
professional feeling, do not exist for me. My 
tendency, on the contrary, is to feel with in- 
creased force the lacunae, the deformities, and 
imperfections of the group to which I belong." ^ 
In reading and rereading this language we 

1 AmieVs Journal, p. 241, 
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may have two distinct feelings. The first will The Lesson 

be that Amiel overstates the claim of patriotism, of Instinct 

What really great patriot has ever said that one 

nation deserved to crush all others and that 

each nation could not learn something from 

each? The second feeling is that Amiel has 

departed from the normal type, has yielded to a 

frigid intellectualism and has silenced the voice 

of his heart. No man ever gets a correct view 

about any human institution when he consults 

with but one department of his own nature. 

The French mystic does not speak for the Patriotiiiii 

BJitiirftl 
♦* average man." Amiel's life was transplanted 

from France to Switzerland. His was a sensi- 
tive nature, moody, if not peevish, and much 
given to introspection. We must all feel that 
his attitude, as stated in the quoted words, was 
not natural. Since his alliance was with France, 
he should have had a special feeling for his 
countrymen. His professional alliance was 
with the University of Geneva. Did he not 
have a loyal relation to that institution and its 
mission ? Did he not have a particular obliga- 
tion to its students ? 

The illustrations which Amiel uses in connec- 
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The Lesson tion with patriotism are not fortunate for his con- 

of Instinct ten tion. The word "Chauvinist" comes from 
Chauvin, who was a battle-scarred veteran of 
Napoleon and who was given to bombastic speech 
about his commander's achievements as well as 
of his own purpose to revenge the defeat of 

GhauYinism Waterloo. The cartoonists of France seized 
upon this character and made him the represen- 
tative of a narrow national feeling and of a 
grotesque enmity toward the people of other 
nations. The word Chauvinist is thus equiva- 

Jingoism lent to our word Jingoist. It is suggestive 
that when patriotism goes too far the cure arises 
in the land itself. The Chauvinists and the 
Jingoists never have a long popularity. The 
people know the difference between patriotism 
and narrowness. Nor is Amiel's illustration 
from " professional feeling " any more fortunate. 
The loyalty of the guild is both old and honor- 
able. Common interests inevitably tie people 

Glass feeling together in loyalty. The labor unions which 
have sprung up in our time are a response to 
this feeling, just as the organizations of capital- 
ists have the like origin. John Mitchell, in his 
** Organized Labor," well says in his introduo- 
[38] 



tion : " I do not conceal from myself that trade The Lesson 
unionism has made its mistakes. No institution of Instinct 
fully attains its ideals, and men stumble and 
fall in their upward striving. • . . Labor leaders 
have erred, but the underlying impulse has been 
good, and the unions have sought the welfare of 
their class and of society." ^ This is a just and 
generous word. It recognizes the dangers of 
partiality in any professional or trade move- 
ment, while holding to the naturalness and 
righteousness of the feeling of the guild. 

Amiel's reference to the <^ family" is still PatriotiBin 
more unfortunate for his argument. If the feeling 
outer circles of loyalty are to be questioned, 
the doubt will surely creep to the inner circles. 
The same logic that would banish national feel- 
ing would banish family feeling just as certainly. 
Amiel was true to his feeling against the " illu- 
sions of patriotism " when he extended it to the 
domestic side of life. Of course, the family 
relation is the closer, but its necessity is its 
argument, just as the necessity of the localiza- 
tion of the individual life and its inclusion 
within some form of government make an 

^ Organized Labor, Mitchell, Preface, p. 11. 
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The Lesson argument. The family feeling, to be sure, is a 
of Instinct very specializing mood. Instead of confining 
strict attention to the territory and people in- 
cluded between vast boundaries like oceans and 
gulfs and lakes, it gives strict attention to the 
life within four narrow walls. Have not men 
already risen who declare that the &mily is a 
relic of ancient narrowness and that it is 
destined to lose its present form as the social 
sense grows more generous ? Yet the drift of 
the domestic instinct seems to take precisely 
the opposite direction. It has moved from pro- 
miscuity to plurality, from plurality to bigamy, 
from bigamy to monogamy. That instinct has 
been purged with the advance of years. The 
whole tendency of the better days coming will 
be, not to extirpate normal feelings, but to 
cleanse them, to rid them of their limitations, 
and to push them on from power to more power. 
The reason which joins home and native land 
into unity of sentiment has a real warrant. The 
attack upon the one is an attack upon the other. 

Patriotilm - When men are asked to name the coming 

No rabttitute 

for substitutes for the institutions of our present 

social order their replies are hazy and have no 
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meaning for practical life. No one of us can The Lesson 

conceive a state of society on earth in which of Instinct 

some form of government will be unnecessary. 

If it be not needed to restrain wrong, it will 

be needed to secure system and cooperation. 

Theodore Roosevelt speaks wisely when he Booitvelt 

says : " There are philosophers who assure us 

that, in the future, patriotism will be regarded 

not as a virtue at all, but merely as a mental 

stage in the journey toward a state of feeling 

when our patriotism will include the whole 

human race and all the world. This may be 

so; but the age of which these philosophers 

speak is still several aeons distant. In fact, 

philosophers of this type are so very advanced 

that they are of no practical service to the 

present generation. ... As things are now 

and have been for two or three thousand years 

past, and are likely to be for two or three 

thousand years to come, the words * home ' and 

♦country' mean a great deal. Nor do they 

show any tendency to lose their significance. 

At present treason, like adultery, ranks as one 

of the worst of all possible crimes." ^ It is no 

^American Ideals, Rooeeyelt, pp. 20-21. 
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TheLei»(m wonder that Mn Roosevelt calls patriotism 

of Instinct 44 one of the elemental virtues." Any virtue 

can be condemned if we see only its abuses. 

The line is always hard to draw between a 

virtue and a resembling vice — as in the cases 

of deceit and tact, conceit and self-respect, 

cowardice and prudence. But that the line 

exists we all know. A naturalist tells the 

story of a bird that flew into a lake because its 

deceitful waters mirrored so perfectly the sky 

above and the forests beyond ; yet this was 

not sufficient reason for abusing the sky I 

Patriotiim — Dr. Samuel Johnson once said: "Patriotism 
▲InuMof 

is the last refuge of the scoundrel." This 

gives us the real reason for skepticism about 
patriotism; the word falls into bad company. 
The scoundrel uses it because he knows that it 
has an appeal for the average heart. The 
wicked are wise enough to select holy refuges 
for themselves. The Wisest One had some- 
thing to say about "wolves in sheeps* cloth- 
ing." In reality the wolves paid a compliment 
to the sheep I The scoundrel pays a compli- 
ment to patriotism when he conceives that he 
can hide his real purpose by the use of its 
[42] 



generous phrases. Religion has suffered by the The Lesson 
same evil uses. The emissaries of wickedness of Instinct 
are in the habit of stealing the garments of light. 
Perhaps no virtue has been more abused in 
this way than has patriotism. 

The test which has sometimes been given for PatriotiBin— 
the catholicity of religious truth may be applied ^ 

here. What has been believed everywhere, by 
all, and in all times, is given a premium of 
evidence. This threefold test may tell us 
something about the legitimacy of patriotism. 
No country can lay exclusive claim to the 
ardor. Judea had her David, Egypt her 
Menes, Greece her Aristides, Rome her Ag- 
ricola, Carthage her Hannibal, England her 
Hampden, and America her Washington. No 
century is able to claim any monopoly of the 
feeling. Long before the day when the weep- 
ing captives by the rivers of Babylon made 
their vows not to forget Jerusalem patriotism 
had her representatives ; and these have been 
seen in every year — even down to the day 
when the latest captive in war refused to dis- 
own his nation. There is the story told by 
Robert CoUyer of the rough fellow in an 
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The Lesson English regiment. He was taken prisoner by 
of Instinct the heathen who told him that he might live if 
he would kotow before their chief. He said : 
^^Naay. I'se an Englishman. I weeant do 
nowt like that, and shame my sooart. I can 
die, but I cannot do that." And he did die, 
with the vision of the fair hopfields of Kent 
and the cherry blossoms about his father^s 
cottage swimming before his eyes.^ This stirs 
something primitive within us — and some- 
thing good. It touches a universal note in 
the human heart. The virtue which some call 
narrow is everywhere. Not even the hardest 
conditions have ever served to banish the senti- 
ment. The Icelanders' love of country is pro- 
verbial, and it is not deadened by the fact that 
they liv6 amid wildest desolation and struggle 
with stone, and snow, and volcano. The Mal- 
tese, living on their small rough island, have 
named their home " The Flower of the World." 
Norway The Norwegians, loyal to their mountains, have 

written on their loftiest places the words: 
" Spirit, loyalty, valor, and whatever is honor- 
able, let the world learn among the rocks of 

1 Things New and Old, CoUyer, p. 119. 
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Norway." Even the Ethiopian expresses his The Lesson 
cruder patriotism in the words: "God made of Instinct 
the sands and deserts of Africa; the angels 
made the rest of the world." So do we find AMca 
that the love of one country has captured all 
countries. The occasional declaimer against 
the feeling no more disproves its universality 
than the occasional hermit disproves the uni- 
versality and legitimacy of the social instinct. 
The abnormal need not offer their natures as 
final proofs in the court of humanity. 

Patriotism will abide, even though it may PatriotiBm 
change. Its expression will vary with the times, 
but its heart will remain the same. It is of 
equal age with society; it will be of equal 
duration. The young people should be taught 
to regard the sentiment as sacred that they 
may be protected against the refined assaults of 
those who mistake indifference for breadth, and 
the loss of feeling in themselves as testimony 
that the feeling in others is wrong. The " Lay 
of the Last Minstrel" by Scott states the Scott 
matter strongly in representing that the man 
who has lost national feeling has lost a part of 
his own soul ; but there is a truth in the lines : 
[46] 



The Lesson ^* Breathes there a man with soul so dead 

qf Instinct ^ho never to himself hath said 

This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand I " 

We need not quote the rest of the passage. It 
is enough to note that it represents the expa- 
triated man as having had a funeral in his own 
soul. Something normal and human has died 
within him. When his life comes back to natu- 
ralness it will have a baptism of patriotism. It 
is the duty of the teacher to see that the scholars 
are not beguiled into a false breadth and that 
they may righteously keep both the name and 
the meaning of patriotism. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE LESSON OF BREADTH 

Words are treasures^ treasures by which we 
may enrich each other ^ and for which we shall he 
held accountalle in the Judgment We mil not 
relinquish to the service of the devil these grand^ 
simple^ heart-moving words. Such is this ward 
" patriotism " / There is a love of country which 
is without unworthy passion^ which is above tribal 
prejudice J which is as free from diplomatic trick- 
ery as it is from Jingoistic bombast^ which rests 
on moral foundations and breathes an atmosphere 
of nobility ; a love of country which is grounded 
on healthy religion^ and which develops into broad- 
est human sympathy. — Charles A. Bebby. 
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THE LESSON OF BREADTH 

The reader may feel that the last chapter The Lesson 
evaded a real problem, the relation of patri- of Breadth 
otism to cosmopolitanism. What is the bear- 
ing of the love of country on the love of the 
world? Can the two dwell together in peace? 
Do genuine loves never conflict? The ques- 
tions suggest that teachers should be careful 
not to present patriotism so that it offends the Coimopoli- 
moral sense of their pupils. Love of country patriotiim 
has so many righteous advocates to plead its 
cause that it does not need any questionable 
attorneys. An illustration is in point. Years 
ago a citizen who had been born abroad, but 
who, having lived in this country a long time, 
had fallen in love with our institutions and 
had been naturalized, spoke as follows to men Morality and 
who, like himself, had adopted this Republic as ^* 
their own : " Our attachment to America can- 
not be measured by the length of our residence 
here. We are Americans from the moment we 
[49] 



The Lesson touch the American shores until we are laid in 
of Breadth American graves. We will fight for America 
whenever necessary. America, first, last, and 
all the time. America against Germany. Am- 
erica against the world; America, right or 
wrong ; always America. We are Americans." 
The one who quoted these words in a formal 
article in a great magazine, and who is recog- 
nized as one of our greatest citizens, offers this 
comment : ^^ All honor to the man who spoke 
such words as these." 
Patriotism — It might be possible to explain the language 
natioii'i "America, right or wrong," even in the above 

^^°** context, as advocating no evil in the name of 

patriotism. But the words are misleading, at 
the best. Taken in their plain sense, they 
offend our moral consciousness. They seem 
to drag a virtue in the mire, and that is pre- 
cisely where a virtue does not belong. If a 
man means to say that we should love our 
country in spite of the defects and injustices 
that attach to all human institutions, he should 
be careful to state his plea in unmistakable lan- 
guage. But if a man means to say that we 
should stand by our country in what we feel 
[50] 



to be wrong, he is putting an unnecessary and The Lesson 

immoral strain upon patriotic feeling. Nor of Breadth 

does such a sentiment represent our attitude 

toward men in other nations. Edmund Burke 

was a citizen of England ; but he did not stand 

by his country in her treatment of the Colonies, 

and we have honored his name for that reason. 

When we hear William Pitt saying : " England 

has no right under heaven to tax the colonists," 

we applaud his words — and him. Had he 

not appeared to change front in his last public 

utterance, because he felt that to yield to our 

demands after we had made a treaty with 

France would prostrate his country before a 

rival nation, we should have admired him still 

more. 

Our independence came because our fore- Patriotiim-* 
fathers felt that their country, which was Eng- r^i^ei 
land then, could not take toward them an 
essentially wrong attitude and still keep their 
allegiance. If men are to stand by their coun- 
try, right or wrong, what means our sympathy 
with the revolutionists in Turkey ? If the reply 
is that the cry, "Our country, right or wrong," 
means that often the best way to stand by the 
[61] 



The Lesson country is to deal unsparingly with its wrong, 
of Breadth then let us say what we mean, and say it in 
such a manner that the young will not get the 
impression that patriotism is to be made the 
partner of evil. .We do love of country naught 
but injury when we force it into willing asso- 
ciation with wrong. The Jewish prophets were 
patriots, but they never cried out, "Israel, 
right or wrong!" They bore scourges with 
them, and they proved their love of country by 
their sacrifices to save it from its wrong, Isaiah 
was more truly a patriot than was any one of 
his soothing contemporaries. The amendment 
may, therefore, be added to the words quoted, 
so that they may stand thus : " Our Country ; 
when she is wrong to make her right ; when she 
is right to keep her right ! " It is the very ex- 
treme of narrowness to insist that the moral law 
itself shall be contracted to fit the policy of any 
nation. Even as we feel a natural response to 
the teaching of patriotism, so do we feel a natu- 
ral revolt when that teaching is used to bolster 
any kind of wickedness. Patriotism is not 
moral narrowness, nor yet is it a servant of 
moral obliquity. Nitobe represents that in Japan 
[52] . 



the rules of Bushido do not require that con- The Lesson 
science be enslaved by the state as represented of Breadth 
by lord or king. He quotes with approval 
Thomas Mowbray's noble lines : 

" Myself I throw, dread sovereign, at thy feet, 
My life thou shalt command, but not my shame. 
The one my duty owes ; but my fair name. 
Despite of death, that Uves upon my grave, 
To dark dishonor's use, thou shalt not have." ^ 

There is considerable breadth in patriotism Breadth of 
itself, wholly apart for the moment from its 
relation to other countries. It is no small thing 
to love a whole country. It requires a fairly 
ample heart to hold the interests of a hundred 
million people I Even if the spirit of patriotism 
halted at the borders of the country and refused 
to go one step beyond, it would still cover a 
broad area. In fact this figure of speech would 
suggest that the only way for love to get beyond 
a country on all sides is to travel first over all 
the country itself ; and this is not a mere figure 
of speech, as we shall later see. The special 
point how is that patriotism in its essence is 

^Bushido, Nitobe, pp. 59-60. 
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TheLe%%(m broad. The trouble with many persons is that 
of Breadth they do not give the instinct its full play; if 
they did, it would vastly enlarge their lives. 
We admire the man of " public spirit " — the 
man who takes his city into his sympathy and 
works for its interests. When we are fully 
persuaded that any citizen is genuinely devoted 
to his state, we cannot withhold our admiration. 
It means much to be solicitous day by day for 
the welfare of hundreds of thousands of men 
and women and little children. If, therefore, it 
were true that patriotism never leaped national 
boundaries and never permitted any other mood 
of the heart to journey around the world, patri- 
otism would still be a spirit of magnitude. He 
who loves England or Germany or America 
loves something large ; and he must have a cor- 
respondingly large heart.. 

It is a mistake to construe an indifference to 
one nation into a love of all peoples. Usually 
the man who poses as a cosmopolitan is a rather 
cramped person in his sympathies. His attitude 
of criticism toward his own land is not at all an 
attitude of friendliness toward the world! One 
cannot prove his love for the people in the dis- 
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tant ward of his city by finding fault with his The Lesson 

nearest neighbors and denying his obligation to ^f Breadth 

them ; nor can any man convince us that he is 

deeply in love with the world by apparently 

dropping out of his affections that part of the 

world which is nearest to him. Charity begins 

at home; and when the home is the country 

charity must be big in order to cover the territory. 

Such charity never stays at home ; it is a great 

traveler. 

Nor do we find any evidence that the large, CiUtiire and 
progressive, cultured man parts with his in- 
stincts. The man who claims to have grown 
beyond what he is pleased to term the insular 
bounds of patriotism does not impress us as sur- 
passing the patriotic man in either intelligence 
or morality. Who would believe that William 
Henry Harrison's love for his country and his 
kind was not purer and deeper than that of 
Tecumseh who faced him in the struggle at 
Tippecanoe? Who will declare that Sitting 
Bull was a patriot in his daring way, but that 
intelligence and culture had eliminated this 
narrow feeling from the heart of Custer ? Did 
the Russo-Japanese War prove that the educated 
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TheLe%9<m Japanese were less loyal to the flowery kingdom 
of Breadth than were their untutored brethren? Or did it 
not rather prove that effective support came 
from those who had been broad enough to wel- 
come the suggestions of Western civilization in 
order that in army and navy they might serve 
their beloved nation the better? Modem his- 
tory will give slender support to the idea that 
the broad and progressive man feels a contra- 
diction between his country-citizenship and his 
world-citizenship, and so goes through a process 
of voluntary expatriation. In giving a list of 
distinguished patriots George Adam Smith, in 
his work on " The Book of Isaiah," mentions 
these names : Demosthenes, Tourgenieff, Dante, 
Mazzini, Milton, and James Russell Lowell. 
These men he calls " the prophets and poets of 
patriotism."^ This list does not suggest that 
the renowned patriots have been lacking in 
genuine breadth of mind and heart. Progress 
brings patriotism under the firmer rule of reason 
and conscience ; but it does not erase it from 
the catalogue of virtues. 

But after heed is given to these claims of 

1 The Book of Isaiah, Vol. I, SmiUi, p. 39. 
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breadth for patriotism itself and for its great The Lesson 
representatives, it may be asked that outward ^f breadth 
proof of the breadth of the feeling shall be 
presented. The demand is a proper one, and 
it is not a difficult one to meet. Appeal might 
be made to the moral fact that true love must 
in the very necessity of the case be a broaden- 
ing force. The man who believes that his own 
love in any department of life is legitimate is 
obliged to give the liberty of the same love to 
other men. Who most admires the man that is 
devoted to his family and . home ? Evidently Patriotism 
the man who is devoted to his own family and others' 
home. His own heart gives a warrant to the ?**"<**»•» 
heart of the other man. By this token it is plain 
that the patriots of one country must necessarily 
believe in the right of the citizens of other coun- 
tries to patriotism. If they were to do other- 
wise, they would indict their own spirits. The 
little boy who impulsively called the English 
flag " a dirty rag " had not yet reached the true 
feeling of patriotism ; nor has the adult come to 
the full meaning of patriotism as long as he con- 
strues hatred of another land into a love for his 
own. In abnormal times international enmities 
[67] 



The Lesson will come ; but they are not evidences of the 
of Breadth highest form of patriotism. There is no reason 
in moral psychology for asserting that love ever 
narrows life. Its whole impulse is outward. It 
is not in the habit of passing by the nearer re- 
gions in order that it may make a dramatic leap 
to the farther ; nor yet is it in the habit of stay- 
ing in the nearer regions when the farther re- 
gions call it forth. The love of missionaries for 
their home land is proverbial and pathetic. 
There is a truth in the proverb which says: 
" The light that shines farthest shines brightest 
nearest home." 

There is a concrete evidence of this claim. 
Suppose we ask the question : What does the 
average heart in one country think of the pa- 
triots of other countries ? Here we come upon 
a fact as an answer : The patriot of one nation is 
admired hy all nations. The child is impetuous ; 
yet his early selections for declamation show a 
wide range of feeling. He goes naturally to 
accounts of patriotism from all lands. " Hora- 
tius at the Bridge," " Regulus to the Cartha- 
ginians," " The Charge of the Light Brigade," 
" The Burial of Sir John Moore," are often found 
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on the same program with "Sheridan's Ride/' The Lesson 
"The Sword of Bunker Hill," and "Barbara of Breadth 
Frietchie." He gathers patriotic songs from all 
countries. He sings ** My Heart's in the High- 
lands " and " Killarney " and feels no sense of 
conflict between them and " My Old Kentucky 
Home,"*" Maryland, my Maryland," " The Star 
Spangled Banner," or " The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic." As he grows older and orations 
take the place of declamations, his admiration 
never confines itself in his own land. He writes 
on " Judas Maccabeus," " Gustavus Adolphus," 
"William of Orange," "Cavour," "Garibaldi." 
In the treatment of such subjects he is far more 
apt to show the prejudices of his religion than 
he is to show the prejudices of his patriotism. If 
he can prove wherein any one of these men has 
rendered a real service to his country, he feels 
that his oration is a success. Discount these facts 
as we may, they are convincing. Even in the 
years when patriotism might naturally be ex- 
pected to run to excess, it searches all lands in 
order that it may find examples of itself over the 
wide world. 

The fullest maturity will reveal the same 
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The Lesson tendency — only more deliberate and pro- 
of Breadth nounced. The visit of Louis Kossuth, the 
Hungarian patriot, to our own country in 1851 
and 1852 is a convenient illustration. Our 
people believed that the man was a sincere 
patriot. His journeys throughout America were 
one continuous ovation. Our people hung upon 
his words and cheered his sentiments of love for 
Kossuth his own people. We had no bitterness toward 
either Russia or Turkey that threw us into spe- 
cial sympathy with Kossuth. We were drawn 
to him by our faith in his patriotism. The fact 
that he unwisely tried to lead our government 
into a quarrel with Austria modified the feeling 
of our people toward him ; but his name is still 
an honored one in this land. Two years before 
Webster he came here Daniel Webster had delivered his 
Boston speech on ^^ Kossuth," and the national 
heart was warming to a patriot abroad; and 
through all the years since his visit his name 
has kept its glory. It is true that Hungary 
seemed to be moving toward our form of gov- 
ernment, and that, as Daniel Webster said, " we 
thought we saw a more rational hope of estab- 
lishing free government in Hungary than in 
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any other part of Europe " ^; but the fact that TheLe%%on 
a man wants other men to have the same food ^f Breadth 
which he himself enjoys is not proof of narrow- 
ness. We sympathize with the true patriot. 
Wild refonners abroad, who gave evidence of 
selfishness and personal ambition, have not been 
glorified in America, even when they claimed to 
be working toward democracy. 

There is nearer evidence than all this. Pa- Confacias 
triotism leaps the fences of racial prejudice. 
Caucasians have always admired the political 
maxims of Confucius, the Mongolian patriot. 
Gentile nations have ever honored Judas Mac- Xacoabens 
cabeus, the Jewish patriot. White nations have 
paid tribute to Toussaint L'Ouverture, the black uoavertare 
patriot of San Domingo. Nor has honor been 
rendered only to the representatives of small 
nations that are not yet rivals, nor solely to 
those men who, having been long dead, are re- 
moved from the councils of competing national 
powers. Notv^ithstanding Mr. Gladstone's at- Gladstone 
titude toward the North in the early and critical 
days of the Civil War, his name has been spoken 
with admiration in America. If he had accepted 

^TTe&st^r's Grtai Speeches, p. 598. 
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The Lesson the invitation of the business men of New York 

of Breadth and had visited America, our citizens would 
have shown him that they were grateful for his 

Bismarck efforts in behalf of England. If Bismarck, the 
author of German unity, had come to our shores, 
he would have heard such words of appreciation 
that even the stern and silent prince would have 
been moved to tender eloquence. If Porfirio 

Dial Diaz, whose work for Mexico receives unstinted 

praise in our own land, were to visit this Repub- 
lic, he would find here great rejoicings in his 
own achievements and in the progress of our 
nearest national neighbor. When a crisis comes 
and men's hearts are hot, patriotism goes to ex- 
cess ; but in normal days when it is allowed to 
express itself freely patriotism confesses the full 
rights of other countries. Senator Beveridge 
was applauded by an American audience when 

Japan he told ot Japanese patriotism : ^' One day in a 

certain city in the interior of Japan the words 
of a song filled the air. There were hundreds 
of voices. Even in the distance one could tell 
that they were the voices of youth. The musi- 
cal sounds drew nearer. Soon the head of a 
column of school children appeared. Scores, 
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hundreds of little boys marched by, singing with The Lesson 
all their might a song of their dear Japan, carol- of Breadth 
ing of their flag of the crimson sun. They were 
voicing in music their love for their country 
and their heart's hope some day to die for their 
beloved land." Even those who believe that 
there is a "yellow peril" cannot fail to admire 
the national spirit of Japan. As long as the 
genuine patriot of one land is admired by the 
patriots of all lands, it will be impossible to 
class normal patriotism among the vices or even 
among the naiTow limitations that mark the 
imperfect life of men. 

But there is a positive service that patriotism Concentrio 
renders to the world. It is the direct route ^dt 
to a proper cosmopolitanism. We live within 
several concentric circles* A man owes duty 
to himself. He owes duty to his family. He 
owes duty to his city. He owes duty to his 
state. He owes duty to his nation. He owes 
duty to his world. We would find it diflBcult 
to believe in the loyalty of a man to his family, 
if we discovered that he did not keep faith 
with himself. Should we discover, also, that a 
man was untrue to his home, we would not pay 
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The Lesson much heed to his protests of loyalty to his 
of Breadth city. No one thing would more certainly wreck 
a man's influence in the wider circle than for the 
people of that circle to know that he had not 
been loyal to his home. Boulanger and Pamell 
have something to tell us of this fact; and 
there have been cases of like import nearer our 
own country. Men feel instinctively that the 
way out to the larger circle is through the 
smaller circle. When a man leaves his state 
and tries to leap the immense distance that lies 
between the state and the world, we feel that 
the leap is impossible. The only man who is 
really prepared to be true to the outer circle is 
the man who has been true to all the inner 
circles. 

This means that the loyalty to the inner 
circle is not dropped when we move to the 
outer circle. In exceptional times issues may 
arise among the loyalties. The soldier leaves 
his home to serve in the state militia. In the 
Civil War thousands of men left their states to 
serve the nation. In the Mexican War James 
Russell Lowell left his nation and hurled satires 
at it by some of his " Biglow Papers." When 
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the issue arises between the smaller and the The Lesson 
larger thing, the larger thing may be chosen, of Breadth 
while the loyalty to the smaller may be kept 
in a great heart. Who believes, for example, 
that in all his opposition to the Mexican War 
Mr. Lowell ever ceased to be a patriot? The 
natural road to a love of the world is through 
a love of country. 

There are some signal illustrations of this Lowtil 
fact. Mr. Lowell himself gives us one. What 
could be more patriotic than the closing of his 
" Commemoration Ode " ? 

'^ O Beautiful ! my Country ! ours once more I 
Smoothing thy gold of war-disheveled hair 
O'er such sweet brows as never other wore, 

And letting thy set lips, 

Freed from wrath's pale eclipse, 
The rosy edges of their smile lay bare, 
What words divine of lover or of poet 
Could tell our love and make thee know it, 
Among the nations bright beyond compare I 
What were our lives without thee ? 
What all our lives to save thee ? 
We reck not what we gave thee ; 
We will not dare to doubt thee. 
But ask whatever else, and we will dare I '' ^ 

^Household Edition, pp. 403-4. 
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77ie Lesson If the phrases of this poetry are studied, the 
of Breadth intensity will only appear the greater. We find 

here patriotism in its most passionate form. 

Keeping that feeling Lowell had gone out to 

the wider interests of humanity. Here are the 

lines from « The Fatherland " ; 
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<^ Where is the tme man's fatherland ? 
Is it where he by chance is bom ? 
Doth not the yearning spirit scorn 
In such scant borders to be spanned ? 
O yes ! his fatherland must be 
As the blue heaven wide and free I " ^ 

We need not quote the rest of the poem ; it is 
all of this one sentiment. It is cosmopolitanism 
in its most passionate form. Is there a conflict 
between the two poems and the sentiments 
which they present? By no means I The feel- 
ing in the last poem would have been impossible 
without the feeling of the first. The way to a 
true citizenship of the world is through a true 
citizenship of the country. When love circles 
the globe it takes the nation on the journey ; 
when cosmopolitanism returns home it but loves 
the country the more. Lowell joins the senti* 

1 Household Edition^ p. 13. 
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ment of the two poems in the lines from " The The Lesson 
Present Crisis *' : of Breadth 

" For mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears 

along 
Bound the world's electric circle the swift flash of 

right or wrong ; 
Whether conscious or unconscious, jet Humanity's 

vast frame 
Through its ocean-sundered fibers feels the gush of joy 

or shame ; — 
In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have equal 

claim." * 

This gives us the point of actual union for pa- 
triotism and cosmopolitanism. We find them 
living together in the heart, and then we find 
them working together in the world. 

Nor is this merely a shrewd theory brought Samuel F. 
forward to sustain a contention. Samuel F. 
Smith wrote our national hymn and set millions 
of children to singing "My Country, 'tis of 
Thee." He was likewise the author of one of 
the best known missionary hymns, " The morn- 
ing light is breaking.'' The two feelings did 
not quarrel in the one heart. Both of the 
hymns have their field of service. We may not 

1 Household Edition, p. 68. 
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The Le88on know which hymn was first composed ; the 
of Breadth natural order of the feelings would bring the pa- 
triotic hymn first and the missionary hymn sec- 
ond. Those who knew Samuel F. Smith would 
testify that he believed thoroughly that this 
Republic had a mission to the whole world. 
The nation is a servant — not simply of its own 
citizens, as we shall later see that it is — but 
also of all points beyond its own domain. It is 
the medium through which the great reforms of 

TimberforM humanity have been wrought. Wilberforce and 

and dftrkBon . , 

Clarkson at times were impatient with England 

for her slowness in abolishing slavery ; but the 
English government gave them the means by 
which they succeeded in abolishing slavery over 
wide areas. Had it been necessary for them to 
persuade each individual slave-holder to eman- 
cipate his slaves, the work would have extended 
itself far beyond their time. In our own coun- 
Fhmipsaad try Phillips and Garrison said harsh things 
about the Republic in its relation to slavery. 
Had it been necessary for them to convince each 
section of the evil of the system, to say nothing 
of each person, their task would have been in- 
definitely prolonged. The very nation which 
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they blamed became at last the means by which The Lesson 
slavery was abolished. When Wilberf orce and ^f Breadth 
Clarkson succeeded in their mighty reform in 
England, they served all lands. Their spirit 
crossed the seas. Their country, as a medium 
of law, enabled them to free all slaves under the 
English flag ; and that accomplishment did not 
halt within the borders of the British Empire. 
Moral service always travels without regard to 
national boundaries. 

Ex-president Eliot has a volume entitled Bx-president 
" American Contributions to Civilization." In 
reality the first chapter in that book contends 
that patriotic accomplishments are world ac- 
complishments. He gives five statements of 
special contributions which our country has 
made to the life of humanity.^ A nation has, 
of necessity, a cosmopolitan mission. He who 
makes a better nation cannot help making a 
better world. The nation that improves itself im- 
proves the earth. The faith that the countiy is 
the servant of a wider life is a distinct element 
in a valid patriotism. Such a feeling will make 
men love their land the more. The Jews had 

^ American Contrihutions to Civilization^ EUot, pp. 1-35. 
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T^ Le$S€n this sense of a special mission in the olden time, 
of Breadth and this made Jerusalem bat the more dear. 
They saw it as the coming light of the whole 
earth. America has the same special sense. We 
may sometimes assert it bombastically ; we may 
not always seem to allow that other nations 
have their part in the world's great drama. 
SatteB a Under a real sense of a nation's mission patri- 
otism is sure to take the whole world into its 
meaning. If it does not build a statue in its 
harbor and call it ** Liberty Enlightening the 
World," accepting the statue as. the gift of a 
foreign hand, it will still make such a claim. 
Nor will the claim be without warrant. For 
when all nations come to their best, the world 
will come to its best. St. Paul was a Roman 
citizen and he proudly claimed his citizenship 
on more than one occasion. His influence 
traveled throughout the Roman Empire and' 
thence on to its larger conquests. Through his 
nation St. Paul reached the world. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE LESSON OF COST 

Each nation which we see standing forth now 
in peace and beauty — England^ G-ermany^ 
America — has emerged from a thousand year 
storm J where the wrath of man has rolled in 
thunders for centuries^ and the cruel skies have 
rained blood. One of the poets says : 

^^ A thousand years scarce serve to form a state." 

And oh! what years of toil and vicissitude 
they are to the brains which stand at the throne^ 
and to the hearts that stand in the battle^ and to 
the widow and orphan which weep when the 
smoke rolls away and reveals the dead. — David 
Swing. 
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THE LESSON OF COST 

One of the earliest lessons to be offered in TheLesB&n 
the teaching of citizenship deals with the cost of Cost 
of a nation. Inasmuch as the child is bom 
under a certain government he is prone to take 
all national benefits as matters of course. To 
him they may be splendid accidents or ready- 
made gifts poured in upon his life without sac- Nation not 
rifice. Because our people realized that the "* ** 
children of each new generation might not get 
a correct view of the nation*s meaning at this 
point, we established a holiday whose sole pur- 
pose is to emphasize this element in the teach- 
ing of patriotism and citizenship. Memorial Memorial 
Day has this mission. In reality its center is a *^ 
grave. It is easy to criticize the use of the 
day» to say that the multitudes do not get its 
message because sports and picnics take the 
place of solemn tributes to the dead. It would 
be well if we could keep the day true to itself. 
It is to be feared that, as the old soldiers pass 
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The Lesson away, the day will be still further removed 
of Cost from its original intent. The schools of the 
nation can render a deep service here. The 
holiday offers a natural opportunity for bring- 
ing to the children the lesson of the nation's 
cost. The nation is a gift to them only because 
it has been purchased at an unspeakable price. 
Perhaps some day the holiday will be made to 
include a memorial for all the benefactors of 
the countiy, becoming a sort of civic All Saints' 
Day. Meantime, the day renders a real service 
if it awakens, however slightly, appreciation for 
the human sacrifices that have entered into the 
making of our government. 

It is precisely this feature that makes Japan- 
ese patriotism so vital. The religion of Japan 
includes a reverence for the past. The national 
consciousness is not a thing of a day; it is 
rather a thing of all generations. Some one 
has said that in Hebrew literature " it is often 
difficult to tell whether the writer is speaking 
of Grod or of the Commonwealth; of heaven 
or of Jerusalem ; of the Messiah or of the 
nation itself." Evidently such a confusion, if 
such it may be called, could not arise unless the 
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relation between patriotism and religioh were The Lesson 
very intimate. Japan secured from Shintoism of Oost 
a vigorous emphasis on Patriotism and Loyalty. 
Thus patriotism came to have a religious sanc- 
tion. We have seen something of this same 
kind in our own country. Our first national 
Thanksgiving Day was appointed by President 
Lincoln in 1864, being named for the last UdmUji 
Thursday in November. Previously in that 
same year Mr. Lincoln had proclaimed a Day 
of Thanksgiving to be observed on the Sunday 
following the proclamation. The proclamation 
was called forth by the reduction of Fort 
Powell, Fort Gaines, and Fort Morgan, and by 
the capture of Atlanta, all of which, wrote the 
President, call for "devout acknowledgment 
to the Supreme Being in whose hands are the 
destinies of nations." Now the singular fact is 
that on the same day when this call was given 
forth, Mr. Lincoln gave out two other proc- BeUgionand 
lamations, expressing the national gratitude to ^* 
Greneral Sherman, Admiral Farragut, Major- 
General Canby, and Major-General Granger for 
their human part in reducing these same forts 
and in capturing this same city I These proc- 
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The Lesson lamations were all perfectly genuine. They 
of Cost made a very definite alliance between patriot- 
ism and religion. The fact that Divine Provi- 
dence had given victory did not seem to take 
glory from the officers and soldiers and sailors. 
Pait^ The Japanese conception may not be so defi- 

nite as all this ; yet the alliance between religion 
and patriotism is close. The alliance is most 
distinct at the point of a reverence for the past. 
After all, a generation is a short time in the 
life of a great nation. The living thus form a 
small part of the real nation. The past is here. 
The land is a sepulcher of those who have made 
the land what it is. The deeds of the dead are 
on every side, and the dead should, therefore, 
have a permanent place in the memory and 
gratitude of the living. To be false to the 
country is to be false to the dead. It is not 
difficult to see what a tremendous motive may 
be worked out of this conception. Admitting 
the possibility of pushing the conception too far, 
we must still allow that it has a heart of great 
truth and that it enters in power into any full 
lesson of citizenship. The tributes which we 
are continually pajring to the Puritans and Pil- 
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grims come from this conception. They are a The Lesson 
part of the general teaching that a nation is a ^ Oost 
purchase before it is a gift, and that any wrong 
use of the nation is really a desecration of the 
dead. 

This lesson of cost naturally finds its most War 
dramatic chapters in the history of war. Even gionof cott 
though it may seem wise and right to change 
somewhat the emphasis of history and to glorify 
more distinctly the achievers and achievements 
of normal and peaceful times, the conscience of 
the race will not allow the battles of the past to 
be discredited. The most ardent defender of 
peace cannot convince us that many of the great 
wars could have been avoided. Whatever one 
may think about the campaigns of Napoleon and Napoleon and 
the personal ambition that lay behind them, one ^^ 

must not forget the other side of the same ter- 
rible transactions. If Napoleon was moved by 
an ambition of personal empire, evidently his 
ambition had to be thwarted. Wellington and 
Waterloo were necessary. Wellington was a 
man; and doubtless he would have confessed that 
he gloried in the victory of his arms ; but the 
world does not believe that his motive in meet- 
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The Lesson ing and finally defeating Napoleon was the same 
of Cost as that which sent the daring Frenchman out to 
become the scourge of Europe. Farther back, 
conditions being as they were, the Battle of 
Hastings was inevitable. We may wish that in 
that distant eleventh century Normans and 
Saxons might not have clashed. The gate of 
war was the only one through which William of 
Normandy could have come to his rule of Eng- 
Oniiot land. Creasy quotes Guizot to the effect " that 

England's liberties are owing to her having been 
conquered by the Normans." ^ Much the same 
might be said with reference to our own history. 
The War of the Revolution was inevitable ; so 
was the War of 1812 ; so was the Civil War. 
We may fondly hope and believe that the world 
is moving to an era of peace, but this will not 
keep us from the conviction that, with senti- 
ment as it was in the former day^, the dread 
arbitrament of war was the only possible re- 
course; nor will it keep us from confessing 
that g^reat benefits came out of the bloody 
struggles. It is to the credit of the peace ad- 
vocates in general that when they speak for 

^ Decisive Battles, Creasy, p. 204. 
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the future they are for the most part just to TheLeuim 
the past. of Oo%t 

While, therefore, the movement for peace is 
to be encouraged in the schools of the nation, 
that movement need not keep us from stressing Jordan 
the cost of the nation as seen in the great wars. 
President Jordan writes : <« Sometimes there is 
no other alternative. War is sometimes inevi- War oft«n 
table. It is sometimes necessary, sometimes even a^^^aw 
righteous." ^ This is the word of one of the 
great peace advocates of our day. The verdict 
concerning the War with Mexico may be doubt- 
ful, while the War with Spain is still too near 
for men to render an impartial decision; but 
few have questioned the righteousness and legit- 
imacy of the War for Independence and the War for 
War of 1812. The one gave us freedom of eaeo'^*"^^ 
government, the other freedom of commerce. 
The many years since their prosecution heighten 
their importance. The first was, of course, 
the more tragical and the more critical. It m 
idle to speculate on what would have happened 
within our territorial bounds, if England had 
retained the entire American continent as her 

1 Tht Human Harvest, Jordan, p. 104. 
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The Lesson colonial possession. Think as one may of that, 
of Cost it is plain that the nation as it is was purchased 
by the g^at struggle of 1776. Lexington and 
Concord, Bunker Hill, Brandywine and Ger^ 
mantown, Savannah, Charleston, Camden, and 
Yorktown all speak of terrific expense. The 
fearful winter at Valley Forge still plays its 
part in the teaching of youth ; and this is just. 
The man who believes in the nation at all can- 
not fail to pay grateful heed to the cost of 
money, toil, hardship, and blood that was poured 
out in the contest that gave the nation a separ- 
ate existence. 
War of 1818 The War of 1812 may not shine with so 
bright a glory, and its results were not so sweep- 
ing. None the less, even though the Treaty of 
Ghent did not say anything about the rights of 
neutral commerce or the impressment of seamen, 
its effect gave force to the American contention. 
In addition to this, the victories of our small 
navy, and the heroic operations continued on 
land for more than two years, increased the 
national confidence, and made us more nearly 
independent from the politics of Europe. Not- 
withstanding the expressions of dissatisfaction 
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with the war, sent forth particularly by the The Lesson 
Hartford Convention, the long and sober esti- <if Oost 
mate of our people gives the struggle of 1812 
large credit for the strengthening of our national 
life. If at the close of the war neither nation 
seemed to be making substantial gains, Jackson's 
splendid victory, achieved at New Orleans be- 
fore the news of peace reached our shores, left 
with the Americans a sense of triumph. De- 
troit, Chicago, and Washington, lost tempora- 
rily by our troops, can still point to some objects 
that will remind us of the cost of the second 
war of our separate life. 

But the most expensive struggle, viewed from CivUWar 
any possible standpoint, was the Civil War. 
On the financial side its cost was superb and 
terrific. Benjamin Franklin said, in an oft- FranUin 
quoted sentence: "Wars are not paid for in 
war times; the bills come later." The truth 
of this statement depends somewhat upon what 
item of cost may be in one's thought. Some 
bills of war must be paid spot-cash, so to speak, 
though the expenses drag themselves out over 
succeeding years. The fact is that Revolution- 
ary claims have scarcely ceased in our own 
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TheLe88on country; while bills for the War of 1812 still 
of Oo8t come in occasionally. Yet the heaviest accounts 
for these two wars were paid by our forbears, 
and our debt is to them. Certain minor costs 
of the Civil War must be met by those who are 
now living. The deepest expenses were settled 
a generation ago. It may be well to review 
this struggle somewhat in order that this lesson 
of cost, from the standpoint of war, may have 
ample illustration, and the illustration be 
brought near enough to our own time to have 
full effect. 
CivUWar— There is no way in which the financial cost 
^^ega ve ^j ^^^ Civil War can be fully computed — 
siniply because no one can tell how much was 
lost from the markets of the country by the 
withdrawing of several million men from the 
productive employments. This part of the ex- 
pense was a particular hardship for the South. 
When in 1863 Confederate money began to 
sell at from four to six cents on the dollar, 
when the Congress in Richmond was forced to 
authorize the seizure of supplies, when the fiscal 
agent reported in the beginning of 1864 a pub- 
lic debt of a thousand million dollars, with a 
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prospective increase of twenty-five hundred mil- The Lesson 
lion more for the year — we can quickly see ^f ^^^^ 
that on the financial side, from a kind of nega- 
tive standpoint, the cost of the war was incal- 
culable. In a rapidly developing country four 
years of toil and commerce count for much. In 
both the North and the South these negative, 
and yet real, expenses had to be met. They can- 
not be placed on any ledger, and the expert ac- 
countants cannot help us much in the figuring ; 
but, however it may be with an individual, the 
salary of a nation ceases when its work stops. 
It must either draw upon its reserves or mort- 
gage its future. 

In 1857 our public debt had been reduced to CiTilWar— 
twenty-eight million dollars. Congress brought ^^^ ^ 
in the highest protective tariff in 1861, and we 
paid some of the bills as we went along. In 
December, 1862, Secretary Chase reported that 
provision must be made for two hundred and 
seventy-seven million dollars and asked for an 
additional sum of nine hundred million to meet 
expense to June, 1864. Loyal citizens loaned 
the nation one hundred and sixty-nine million 
dollars. No wonder that Mr. Chase said in one 
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The Lesson of his reports : " The histx^ry of the world may be 

of Cost searched in vain for a parallel case of popular 

financial support to a government/' The nation 

approached the period with a debt of twenty-eight 

million; in August, 1865, our debt was two 

thousand eight hundred and forty-six million. 

This means that, notwithstanding large taxes 

were levied upon many articles of sale and large 

fees exacted for many business documents, the 

debt increased at the rate of seven hundred 

million dollars per year. 

ciTilWar— Nor are the expenses all paid yet, by any 

Cost not 

paid yot means. Here is where a part of the truth of 

Benjamin Franklin's words comes in. It will 
be many years ere the accounts of the Civil 
War can be declared closed. According to 
BoUes' " Financial History of the Republic " the 
cost of the Civil War up to 1886 had been six 
thousand one hundred and ninety million dol- 
lars I Counting the splendid sums given out in 
pensions, the cost must now have quite passed 
beyond ten thousand million dollars. The final 
cost it would be rash to prophesy. Some of the 
items already entered in the books have their 
pathos and should be given to the scholars in 
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all our schools. Here is one : '^ Artificial limbs TJie Lesson 
and appliances: $609,283.21." A nation is a of Cost 
costly thing, and some of the entries in the 
books will give us special pause I This debt 
passes down from one generation to another; 
but much of it has been paid by our predeces- 
sors. All of the young people should have this 
fact indelibly fixed in their minds : Every dol- 
lar of the cost of all the wars in our nation's his- 
tory has been paid by the toil of men^s hands. We 
might refuse money handed to us personally by 
some kindly friend; but vast bills have been 
paid for us by our national predecessors. No 
independence can refuse the gift, and no logic 
can release us from the duty of gratitude. 

There is, likewise, a cost of time of which ciTUWar — 
we have given a mere hint. The military age ^^ 
falls between eighteen and forty-five. These 
are the strong years of life, they represent its 
flower and bloom. They are the years in which 
our heaviest work is done. Few men come to 
new fortune from a start made after forty-five 
years of life have passed. The millions of men 
in the great war took time from the most valu- 
able wage-earning period of their lives. It 
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The Lesson would be an interesting calculation that would 
of Cost discover for us the total number of years spent 
in the contest between the North and South, 
and the commercial value, to say nothing of the 
intellectual value, of the years so spent. A 
month taken from business now causes many a 
man dismay, and time a generation ago was as 
precious as it is now. Over factories, and 
offices, and stores, men read the sign «« Closed." 
Lawyers left their clientele, ministers left their 
churches, and doctors left their practice. Col- 
lege literary societies closed their records with 
the words : "Adjourned to go to war." The cost 
of our wars in the treasure of time is simply 
incalculable. If the proverb that ««Time is 
money " be true, huge figures will have to be 
added to those already given. Two serious 
conclusions face us here : The men who thus 
took time from their lives for the sake of the 
nation have, in a commercial sense, been just 
so much behind ever since ; and the time spent 
on the battlefields and in marches and camps 
has all been paid for by the actual toil of some 
before or since the war. The bill was an inex- 
orable one, and a grim collector will compel the 
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payment of the last penny. The bill presented The Lesson 
to us is not larger, because the cost has been so of Cost 
fully met by previous generations. We are the 
heirs of all the ages — more especially and 
immediately of those that precede us in the 
national life. 

The financial and temporal cost of the war, civil War — 
however, is not the portion upon which the at- 
tention of the young is most frequently fixed. 
The figures are more readily given in terms of 
wounds and deaths. Lieutenant Colonel Fox 
has prepared a volume entitled ^^ Regimental 
Losses." The name of the author is suggestive, 
and one can scarcely avoid speaking of the book 
as the second volume of Fox's «^ Book of Mar- 
tyrs." In the Civil War nearly five thousand 
men died from drowning alone — a large number 
of these being swept away by one fearful acci- 
dent. Nine thousand and fifty-eight died from 
various accidents, apart from battles. Thirty 
thousand one hundred and fifty-six men died of 
disease or of wounds or execution while in prison. 
On the Northern side one hundred and ten thou- 
sand and seventy men died on battlefields ; on 
the Southern side, ninety-four thousand. South 
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The Lesson Carolina lost twenty-three per cent of her mili- 
of Cost fcary population, North Carolina seventeen per 
cent. Among the Northern soldiers three hun- 
dred and fiftj-nine thousand and fifty-eight died 
from all causes. Since the war man after man 
has succumbed to the effects of the struggle 
and has passed to a premature grave. No ac- 
curate statistics can be given; but it may be 
safely asserted that the war exacted a price of 
hundreds of thousands of vigorous lives ere it 
came to its close. We must think also of the 
domestic sorrow that was a part of the price. 
Beid Thomas Buchanan Reid wrote *' Sheridan's 

Ride " and set the school boys to glorifying the 
daring of a brave general. It must be deemed 
a pity that the same author's poem, *«The 
Brave at Home," is not as familiar. It pays 
deserved recognition to the heroines of the war 
— to the mothers that gave up the sons, the 
sisters who gave up their brothers, the wives 
who gave up their husbands. This cost reaches 
in a social way down over all the years since. 
Graves marked " Unknown " tell us how many 
women waited in vain for those who did not 
return. There are no figures subtle enough to 
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represent this element of expense, but it all The Lesson 
must be included in any fair appraisement of of Cost 
the nation's cost. 

Ex-president Eliot has uttered some words 
about the soldiers of the Civil War that are 
worthy of a place in the minds of the young. In 
1896 he delivered a brief and meaningful address Ex-president 
in Harvard's Memorial Hall, a splendid building 
erected to commemorate the men from Harvard 
College who entered the struggle. We give 
the quotation : 

^^ The personal heroism of the men we com- 
memorate here — of those who survived as well as 
of those who fell — had two elements which are 
especially affecting and worthy of remembrance. 

«^In the first place, these men went through Soldiers — 
all the squalor, wretchedness, and carnage of 
war without having any clear vision of the 
country's future. They did not know that vic- 
tory was to crown the Union cause ; they did 
not know that the nation was to come out of 
the four years' struggle, delivered from slavery, 
united as never before, and confident as never 
before in its resources and its stability. One of 
the worst horrors in 1860-61, before the war 
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The Lesson opened, was the sickening doubt whether we 

of Cost really had any country. 

" Civil War is immeasurably worse than any 
other war, because it inevitably creates just this 
terrible doubt about the national future. It 
was not till 1864-65 that it became plain that 
the North would ultimately win military success, 
and even then all men saw that after military 
success would come immense civil difficulties. 
The heroism of the soldiers on both sides, and 
the pathos of their sufferings and sacrifices, are 
greatly heightened by their inability to forecast 
the future. Like all devoted souls, they walked 
by faith, and not by sight. Most of the men 
whose names are written on these walls died 
with no shout of victory in their ears, or pros- 
pect of ultimate triumph before their gazing 
eyes. To console them in their mortal agony, 
in their supreme sacrifice, they had nothing but 
their own hope and faith. 

Soldien^ "Secondly, the service these men rendered to 

■aorifi^^of *^®^^ country was absolutely disinterested. - No 

professional interest in war influenced them. 

No pay, or prize money, or prospect of pension 

bad the least attraction for them. They offered 
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their services and lives to the country, just for The Lesson 
love, and out of the determination that, if they 9f ^^^^ 
could help it, the cause of freedom should take 
no harm. On the spur of the moment they 
abandoned promising civil careers, dear homes, 
and the natural occupations of men who had 
received collegiate training, for the savage de- 
structions and butcheries of war. No merce- 
nary motive can be attributed to any of them. 
This disinterestedness is essential to their heroic 
quality. The world has long since determined 
the limits of its occasional respect for mercenary 
soldiers, it admires in such only the faithful 
fulfilment of an immoral contract. The friends 
we commemorate here had in view no outward 
rewards, near or remote." ^ 

These words are noble and true. Brief as Costbegiiui 

. •Ill i> bof or# nation 

they are, they are weighty with the lesson of ^^^ 

this chapter. Though much of the emphasis 
has been here placed upon the Civil War, be- 
cause it makes the most effective appeal to the 
gratitude of the young, yet all this is simply a 
part of the larger instruction. Indeed we can- 
not limit the range of vision to our own countiy 

* American Contributions to Civilization^ Eliot, pp. 367-8. 
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The Lesson and century. The roots of the nation run 
of Cost farther back than to the War for Independence. 
Soldiers at Nazeby and Marston Moor died for 
us, and in their deaths they purchased the spirit 
that led on to the Puritan movement and so to 
the colonization and final separateness of this 
country. The account began long before the 
nation began. The old words of a poet, quoted 
in the frontispiece to this chapter, 

" A thousand years scarce serve to form a state," 

Kipling understate rather than overstate the fact. Kip- 

ling writes for us all in the words : 

" We have fed our sea for a thousand years, 
And she calls us, still unfed ; 
Though there's never a wave of all her waves 
But marks our English dead, 
We've strawed our best to the waves' unrest, 
To the shark and the sheering gull. 
If blood be the price of Admiralty, 
Lord God, we ha' paid it in full ! " 

The words may be quoted against militarism ; 
but they may be quoted also in favor of grati- 
tude. Their appeal is the appeal of cost. Only, 
instead of saying, « we ha' paid it in full," we 
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can ascribe the payment, for the most part, to The Lesson 
our predecessors. Some day, perhaps, a great 9f Go%t 
nation will be born without the travail of war ; 
the price will be paid in a fee other than blood. 
But, unless we shall forget our beginnings and 
the heroism that made and saved a Republic, 
our memories must often review the record of 
the nation's wars. 

There is, then, an arithmetic of patriotism. PatriotiBin — 
The pupils in our schools could work out this 
problem with profit : How many lives have gone 
out in the sacrificial life of war in order to make 
the nation what it is to-day? A part of the 
difficulty in teaching the lesson from cost from 
other standpoints than that of war arises from 
the fact that the records of the battles ai-e defi- 
nite. The cost of war in terms of human life 
can be figured with approximate correctness. 
The student who does this example in history 
and arithmetic will find that the answer is a 
call to grateful citizenship. The figures from 
the various Indian wars, from the conflicts of 
the Revolution, from the battles of the War of 
1812, from the War with Mexico, from the 
Civil War, and from the War with Spain — 
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The Lesson will represent a sum of vast sacrifice. It will be 
of Cost long ere our country is done with the argument 
from soldiers' graves. All that a man hath will 
he give for his life ; but his life will he give for 
lowrtl his country. Lowell wrote of all this in " The 

Commemoration Ode," strangely mixing the 
thought of our good with that of the soldiers' 
pathetic sacrifice : 

" We sit here in the Promised Land 
That flows with Freedom's honey and milk ; 
But 'twas they won it, sword in hand, 
Making the nettle danger soft for us as silk." 

<< I see them muster in a gleaming row, 
With ever-youthful brows that nobler show ; 
We find in our dull road their shining track ; 

In every nobler mood 
We feel the orient of their spirit glow, 
Part of our life's unalterable good. 
Of all our saintlier aspiration ; 
They come transfigured back. 
Secure from change in their high-hearted ways. 
Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 
Of mom on their white Shields of Expectation." ^ 

If, as the great General said, "War is hell," 
then men who marched through hell and died 

1 Household Edition, p. 401. 
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gloriously amid its hon'ors that they might The Lesson 
serve a nation are worthy of the greater praise, ^f Cfe«^ 
It is the confident opinion of many of the best 
and most thoughtful men of our time that the 
era of world-wide peace is on the way, and that 
the nations will in due season disband their Peace— 
armies and navies and send their soldiers and ^^a of 
sailors into the ranks of the producers. But 
even in the quiet of that good day grateful citi- 
zens will still hear the noise of the ancient bat- 
tles and will not forget the multitudes who, 
in the times when the higher tribunals had not 
come to authority, purchased governments by 
the stem sacrifices of war and wrote laws in 
the blood of their own hearts. 

As we have intimated in a previous chapter, inyentora— 
it is not easy to give proportionate mention to 
other lines of service that enter vitally into a 
nation's life. The problem is one for our 
teachers. There are, however, suggestions for 
methods pf instruotion that may lead to a fair 
emphasis upon the part played by the workers 
in the ways of peace. Where any line of serv- 
ice presents itself continually in concrete form, 
the young quickly catch the lesson. The in- 
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The Lesson ventoro gain the appreciation of the world 

of Cost quickly. The evidence of Fulton's service 
is seen in every port, and on every river and 

Fulton lake. City and country have the wires remind- 

ing us of the invention of Morse and of his 

XorM struggles for the recognition of his wonderful 

device. Daily dispatches from all the lands of 

Field the world remind us of Cyrus Field. Even 

though these inventors have a world-field for 
their service, we still feel that they brought 
both glory and benefit to the nation. 

Anfhon — The same thing is true, only in a different 

way, of our authors. Their work takes con- 
crete form and is handed down from generation 
to generation. Every Englishman is bigger 
because Shakespeare hailed from his land. The 
documents of the great writers live with us. 
Literature is studied under national headings — 
« English Literature " and " American Literar 
tare." Often we see pictures of the American 
poets bound together in on^ frame. We are 
grateful to all these men. Their pens moved 

JamM at the call of the nation. We are especially 

grateful to Lowell, because as Henry James 
says, ^' his conception of all the fine things of 
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the mind — of iutelligence, honesty, judgment, The Lesion 
knowledge — was placed straight at the service of Oost 
of the kind of American spirit that he was con- 
scious of in himself, and that he sought in his 
three or four typical figures to make ironic and 
racy." " Patriotism had been the keynote of 
an infinite quantity of more or less felicitous Loweu 
behavior; but perhaps it had never been so 
much as in Lowell the keynote of reflection 
and of the moral tone, of imagination and con- 
versation." ««His great honor is that in this 
direction he led it to high success ; and if the 
*Biglow Papers' express supremely his range 
of imagination about it, they render the Ameri- 
can tone the service of placing it in the best 
literary company." ^ Men will always feel more 
proud of their Americanism when they think of 
the great American authors, both because their 
work enters into the deepest cost of the nation 
and also because it vindicates the American 
ideals among all peoples. 

When we pass from services that concrete Jnriste^ 

Ddbfe to 
themselves in these definite ways and consider 

other forms of service that are more or less 

^ Library of World's Best Literature, pp. 9233-4. 
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The Lesson hidden, care is required in order to give the 
of Cost young any appreciation of the cost Jurispru- 
dence, for instance, has much to do with the 
making of a nation. Here a few names gleam 
with luster ; but it must be confessed that many 
servants of our laws are quite hidden. John 
Marshall looms large in the thought of the 
country and is recognized as the greatest of 
American jurists ; but he has had many worthy 
partners in the making of our codes and in the 
interpretation of our Constitution and laws. It 
would add to the interest of every teacher, and 
to the education of every pupil, if at some time 
in the course of their public school life every 
American boy and girl should write an essay on 
the ten jurists that have rendered largest service 
in the making and perpetuating of the Republic. 
John John Marshall was a soldier and served as a 

regimental officer through the Revolutionary 
War, fighting at both Brandywine and Mon- 
mouth. But his enduring fame comes not from 
the bearing of arms. The country feels that he 
was not less a patriot when he sent forth his 
great formulations interpreting the Federal 
Constitution, giving out clear opinions that 
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consolidated the Union and played a real part The Lesson 
in a struggle that occurred a generation after of Cost 
his death. 

Much the same may be said about the history Financiers — 
of finance in our nation. The subject is a 
subtle one, as many who have studied the ques- 
tion of coinage will testify. Some mighty serv- 
ices have been rendered else panics had been 
constant rather than occasional in our national 
history. Some of the best service has been 
rendered by men whose names are not recalled 
as^ften as would be meet. From 1801 to 1813 
Albert Gallatin gave the infant country the Gallatin 
willing sacrifice of his time and energy. He 
passed into the fijiancial agony of our second 
struggle with England. His name belongs with 
that of Hamilton among the great names of our Hasdlton 
past. Secretary Chase did not carry a musket diase 
through the Civil War. But his task involved 
no less of devotion. Here again the suggestion 
of a previous paragraph may be followed with 
profit to teacher and student. An essay on the 
ten greatest of our American financiers would 
lead our young people into a realm of national 
cost, quite as real and as serviceable as that of 
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The Lesson war. A nation cannot endure without a stable 
{ff Cost system of finance. The men who have wrought 
for us in this important line have not been with- 
out their persecutions, as the history of Galla- 
tin will prove. Especially have those men who 
stood at the helm of finance in the midst of our 
national struggles won our praise. For in every 
great war there have been soldiers connected 
with our Treasury as well as with our Army. 
FnaUia The truth is that all the great wars raised 

up some servants of the Republic who did not 
fight with outer weapons. Benjamin Fran^n 
did not fight in the War for Independence; 
but who can tell how long that contest would 
have continued or what would have been its 
result if it had not been for his services at the 
Court of France? The diplomat had his part 
Samiid in that struggle, as well as the general. Samuel 

Adams was not a warrior; but his work was 
in evidence in the critical period of our first 
Xorrii great struggle. Robert Morris and Peter 

FaiMuU Faneuil were not soldiers or sailors; but the 

one laid his personal fortune under tribute to 
the nation, while the other gave to a city a 
meeting-place that served in two great crises as 
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a forum of freedom. Even Washington was TheLeaaon 
not a soldier the most of his life ; his patriotism Rf ^o^^ 
did not cease with the Revolution. His fare- 
well address has served patriotism fully as effect- 
ively, to say the least, as have any of his Wasbington 
proclamations as Commander of the American 
Armies. The colossal figure of the Civil War 
was not that of a soldier. Abraham Lincoln Lincoln 
had been a soldier in the Black Hawk War, 
serving as captain and private. He was, of 
course, Commander-in-Chief of the federal forces 
in the War of 1861-65 ; but his fame rests not on 
the fact that he carried a sword. Gmnt came Grant 
out of the war to serve the country well in 
peace. He was as much a patriot from 1865 to 
1886 as he was from 1861 to 1865. His love for 
his country was not compressed into one quad- 
rennium of his life. The nation has been made 
by many forms of service. The lesson of cost is 
as broad as the life of the people. It includes 
the names of pioneers, of Lewis and Clark who 
went on their splendid and spectacular journey Pione«n^ 
to the great Northwest, and of hosts of humbler 
pioneers who made paths through the forests 
and pushed the industries of the nation out to 
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The Lesson her farthest borders. The armies of a nation 
of Cost are many. Whether the foe be a human enemy, 
or a stubborn soil, or a trackless forest, or a mass 
of ignorance, or a blighting disease — they who 
fight faithfully are the soldiers of the Republic. 
Beforms— We are having to-day some new heroes of 

our civic struggles. The men who are standing 
against graft and who bear for a time the pen- 
alty of unpopularity and abuse, are spiritually 
in the company of the battle-scarred. The 
men who gave their lives to the lifting up of 
high ideals for the individual and the nation, 
Beecher and Brooks and Simpson and their 
faithful colleagues in the clergy of all the 
churches, have put us all in their debt. It is 
impossible, indeed, to list all of the services, or 
even all of the types of service, that have en- 
tered into the purchase of the nation. The cost, 
whether it be reckoned in terms of time, or 
money, or emotion, or labor, or blood, lies beyond 
our reckoning. We can only glimpse some of 
the more noticeable items and tell the youth 
of the land about them, in the hope that the 
lesson of cost may make them better citizens 
of the nation and better servants of the world. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE LESSON OF PROTECTION 

The doctrine has indeed found a few advocates ^ 
that a man might disown all allegiance even to 
the government of his country ^ on giving due no- 
tice that he would assert no claim for its pro- 
tection. Not a few idealists with lofty moral 
pretensions have claimed in this way to escape 
their seeming personal responsibility for the acts 
of a bad government^ by professing to refuse to ac- 
cept any favors at its hands. They did not reflect 
that it is as impossible to escape from the benefits as 
it is from the responsibilities of the government of 
a country in which we live. Those idealists who 
have dreamed of founding a pure society^ in 
which government and authority should be re- 
solved into the consenting conscience of its mem- 
bers^ and would thus fulfil their dainty and 
impracticable ideals^ have never succeeded in dis- 
pensing altogether vdth authority for the restraint 
of the conscience from acts which otherwise would 
not have been prevented^ nor with physical force 
for the repression of those brutal impulses which 
now and then are certain to assert themselves: — 
Noah Poetbr. 
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THE LESSON OF PROTECTION 

One extreme theory of the state has limited TheLesson 
its activities to the protection of certain of 
rights, such as those of life, liberty, and prop- P'^oteetion 
erty. The advocates of this theory contend 
that, when the state goes beyond this sphere, 
it becomes impertinent and trespasses upon in- 
dividual prerogatives. Other functions, this 
theory says, must be left to the willing co- 
operation of men. This conception of the state 
always wins popularity when the paternal the- ThtoriM of 
ory comes forward with its claim to rule the 
smallest details of individual and family life. 
Certain governments have carried the paternal 
element so far as to discredit themselves in 
the esteem of their best citizens. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that both theories of 
the state give a large place to the need of pro- Xn. 
tection. Mrs. Browning in her "Aurora Leigh " ^>™«- 
wrote: 
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The Lesson ^^ All success 

of Proves partial failure ; all advance implies 

Protection ^^^^^'^ l^^t behind ; all triumph, something crushed 

At the chariot wheels ; aU government^ some wrong.'* 

Here the idea is that government exists for the 
preventing and righting of wrongs. We may 
not claim that this is the highest function of 
government, nor may we affirm that the day 
may not come when the function of protection 
will grow less or even disappear. When all 
men shall have become perfect, when slan- 
derers, thieves, and murderers shall have been 
purged from the earth, the nation will still be a 
necessity as an organ of helpful cooperation. 
But in an age when some men are ignorant or 
inhuman, the government stands as the guard 
of its people. 
Idea of The idea that the state exists to protect its 

protection citizens has not been without opponents, 
necessary 

Lassalle, the German socialist, spoke of it sneer- 
ingly as the " night watchman " theory of the 
state. Naturally an advocate of the theory that 
the state was to be a vast business partnership 
for the main purpose of cooperation would not 
take kindly to any extreme theory of the protec- 
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tive function of government. Yet the policeman The Lesson 
is a necessaiy figure in the working of the state, <if 
Even in the socialistic regime it would not be ^ro^<^io^ 
possible to banish him. It is easy to believe 
that some man in a socialistic state might not 
want to do the work assigned him. The official 
who put the pressure upon the rebellious sub- 
ject might not be called a policeman ; but he 
would closely resemble the present functionary 
of that name I Nor would his work be apart from 
a theory of protection. He would be guarding 
the rest of the community against the burden 
imposed by one member's unwillingness to work. 
On the other side, it is difficult to keep the 
protective and the paternal functions from run- 
ning into each other. Can a government protect 
its people if it allows ignorance to abound? 
And does not this bring us to the positive work 
of education? Can a government protect its 
citizens if the insane are allowed to be at large? 
And does not this bring us to some positive 
work of an eleemosynary kind? Can a govern- 
ment protect its citizens if it permits criminals 
to have their liberty? And does not this bring 
us, not simply to a punitive idea of imprison- 
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TheLe%9an ment, but also to a oertain duty of reformation, 

^f wherever possible, on the part of the state ? 

Froteettan j^^ ^^^^ ^f protection seems to be a necessary 

element in the conception of the state, and it 

involves certain other important functions. 

It will not be necessary in discussing this 
theory of the guardianship of the state to main- 
tain a close distinction between the protections 
offered by the town, the city, the county, the 
state, and the federal government. All of these 
units work toward one end. They all embody 
this theory of government, and they all have 
personages who represent it actively. The 
town has its constable, the city its policeman, 
the county its sheriff, the state its militia, and 
the federal government its standing army. Nor 
will it be necessary for us to claim that the 
function of protection is always exercised in 
a perfect fashion. Some of the defenses have 
been prostituted at times, and those who were 
appointed guardians of law have become the 
friends of the lawless. Still, after we have 
allowed all possible discount, it is plain that 
our lives would be in constant risk and our 
property at the mercy of vandals, if the state 
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did not throw its shield over us. Human gov- The Lesson 
emments must partake of the limitations and ^f 
imperfections of their people. Primitive tribes -^^^^^^^^^ 
stood together for mutual defense against wild 
beasts and against other tribes. The ancient 
nations built high walls around the cities so as 
to ward off the attacks of enemies. The coarser 
methods, as well as the fierce outbreaks that 
often occurred within the camps of the tribes 
or the limits of the cities, all speak of the im- 
perfections of the people. None the less, the 
weapons and the defenses represented a crude 
conception of the state and were only the more 
necessary since society was far from being ideal. 

The government is the guardian of the prop- Protectioii 
erty of the private citizen. It holds the titles, P'^p^'v 
makes them of permanent record, decides as to 
their validity, and appoints officials to keep their 
security. "Squatter sovereignty" cannot remain 
after real government arrives. The English 
proverb, that "a man's house is his castle'' 
is true only because some power makes it true. 
Tn certain days a man'gi house has not been his 
castle ; and not even his castle, with its moat 
and drawbridge, has served as his house. The 
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The Lesson title to property was secured by such physical 
^f force as the owner could command ; when that 

Protection f^y^^i ^Yiq title failed. Slowly property came 
under a more stable protection. The security 
of property interests is measured by the stability 
of government. It is not a hard matter to im- 
press this lesson of government upon the minds 
of the young. Any corner lot will serve as an 
illustration. A few questions as to its owner- 
ship, the right of another person to take the lot 
without a valid bargain, and the reason why 
the lot is held safely for its owner so that he 
worries not as to his possession, will bring this 
lesson clearly to the minds of the pupils. The 
protection of the government extends, as well, 
to such property as is not secured by titles. It 
guards personal possessions. It would be easy 
enough for any burglar to break the feeble 
glass of a window or batter down the door of a 
home; but the most of us pass through our 
lives without having our houses robbed. It is 
precisely the figure of the night watchman and 
the policeman, prosaic as they are, that explains 
Eirald our safety. Carl Ewald, in ending one of the 

delightful sketches showing the education of 
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" My Little Boy," writes : " Yet there were two The Lesion 
people yesterday who killed a man to rob him of 
of four dollars and thirty^even cents." ^ Such Protection 
people are still in the world. Our police rec- 
ords give abundant proof of their workings. 
Robbers figure on the government as their sure 
enemy. They stop the trains as far as possible 
from the reach of its arm. They hide their 
tracks from its watchful servants. They flee 
into great cities that they may be hidden by 
the crowds, or to the prairies or mountains that 
they may be concealed in the vastness. In pro- 
poi*tion as government becomes firm and its 
agents adroit and just, are the property rights 
of individuals made secure. 

The same thing holds true with reference to Protectioii 
rights of person. However spiritual men may ' P*"*" 
become, they cannot deny the importance of 
keeping the physical life intact and strong. A 
maimed body is a disadvantage, while life is a 
gift that we keep as long as possible. It would 
not be an ideal state of society where all men 
were left to defend their bodily rights without 
the aid of the state. This would expose the 

^ My Little Boy, Ewald, p. 51. 
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TheLessan weaker to the assaults of the stronger, and the 
of reign of the bully f^nd the brute would be un- 

JrroUction questioned. Just in proportion as men believe 
in the government, in its power and willingness 
to protect, and in the purity and certainty of its 
action by law, do the brutal instincts of cer- 
tain types of men leave the field. If the strong 
man shall maltreat the weak man, the strong 
man will be taken in hand by a power stronger 
than himself. The weak man has a protector. 
All this may sound like a puerile argument for 
the state. The idealist who has passed beyond 
the age of the fists may scoff at it as a coarse 
function ; but if the restraints were to be lifted 
and he himself threatened by a brute with fear^ 
f ul brawn, he would make a swift appeal to the 
protecting power of his government. 
Proteetf This theoiy of the protection of the govern- 

cS^MMsi °^®^* go®8 farther than a law against assault. 

•▼en ^q\^ oiiXy does the state forbid deliberate attack 

careleisnMi 

of itate upon the persons of its citizens, it defends them 

against carelessness, whether individual or cor- 
porate. It compels one man to build his house 
so that his neighbor may be safe. The mer- 
chant knows that if his sign shall fall upon the 
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passer-by and injure him, the state stands ready TheLesson 
to make him pay the damages. The manufac- ^f 
turer of powder knows that it is vain to build Protection 
his magazines and storehouses in the midst of 
the city ; the state will not permit the lives of 
its people to remain in such jeopardy. The 
man who maintains a nuisance that may spread 
the germs of disease over a community receives 
a call from the Board of Health. In fact, the 
state carries this theory of protection so far that 
it protects citizens against its own carelessness. 
It provides that its own sidewalks must be kept 
in proper repair, and that, if any man shall re- 
ceive injury by a fall caused by the carelessness 
of the municipality or commonwealth, the man 
shall have recourse to the city and state courts 
as against the city and state themselves! It 
seems an odd thing to say that government 
may protect its citizens against its own care- 
lessness ; but the records of many courts will 
show where a state has decided against itself 
and has assessed damages out of its own 
treasury. 

The importance of this function of govern- 
ment has grown with the extension of great 
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The Lesson corporations. Where responsibility is not cen- 
^f tered in some one person, carelessness is easier 

I^rotecuan i^ca^jge ^y^q individual conscience is not so 
clearly involved. The saying that "corpora- 
tions have no souls " is true thus far, that there 
is no one sensitive personal center to which our 
appeal can be taken. The engineer who is con- 
victed of carelessness and sacrifices the lives of 
his passengers feels remorse; the directors of 
the corporation are not so near to the tragedy. 
But they are sensitive to the decrease of divi- 
dends that may occur because of heavy pay- 
Protocfeion of ments for damages. This does not mean that 
they are heartless ; it means simply that the re- 
sponsibility for a disaster cannot be focused 
upon any one member of a Board of Directors. 
A railroad, so far as its officials are concerned, 
has already the social reason for carefulness; 
none of its directors or stockholders desire to 
have passengers hurt or killed. If any indi- 
vidual in the group were presented with the 
direct alternative of the loss of life or the loss 
of income, he would gladly sacrifice the income. 
But the state adds to this personal element a 
financial motive. To the increased travel that 
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naturally comes to a railroad that gains a TheLesson 
reputation for safety the state adds the motive ^ 
of decreased earnings on account of the prose- -^^^^^^^^ 
cution of cases in courts and the possible assess- 
ment of damages. Every man in the Republic 
who starts upon a journey by rail or ship is 
under the protection of the state. Along the 
way of travel the state goes with him, a cease- 
less bodyguard. 

The protection of the state seems to move Protection of 
upward, covering higher phases of human life 
with each decade. The corporations that fur- 
nish transportation are not the only ones against 
whose carelessness or criminality the state pro- 
tects its citizens. Many illustrations could be 
given of this new form of guardianship. One 
will suffice. The Pure Food Law was enacted 
after long agitation. The discussion began 
when the discovery was made that foods were 
often dangerously adulterated with various 
chemicals and acids. Even though the effect 
might be scarcely appreciable in the individual 
case, it was known that some adulterated foods 
put slow poison into the human body. Incredi- 
ble as it sounds that men would really be willing 
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TheLesson to shorten the lives of their customers for the sake 
<if of financial gain, the fact appeared in more than 

Frotectian ^^^ investigation. Often, doubtless, men were 
ignorant of the physiological effect of some of 
their products and sent forth poisoned wares 
not knowing what they did. State laws might 
have helped the situation to a degree ; but state 
laws could not control transportation between 
states; within the states they could work; be- 
yond the states they could not go. Hence 
came our national legislation. Its aim is to pro- 
tect from harmful adulteration the food of all 
our citizens. It may not occur to the young 
people that the nation puts a guard over the 
tables of all our homes ; but such is the case. 
The manufacturers of foods not only have to 
consider the possibility of prosecution and pen- 
alty, in case they violate the provisions of the 
Pure Food Act, but they must consider, as 
well, the loss of reputation and patronage that 
would^esult if they were known as violators of 
the law and of the rights of their customers. 
The strict enforcement of this Pure Food Act 
will result in incalculable good to the people of 
the nation. The cry of paternalism is no argu- 
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ment against its righteousness ; and the fear of The Lesson 

an undue extension of the federal power will <>/ 

not lead to its repeal. Such a law is the friend P'''0^<^'^0'^ 

of every citizen and the friend of every honest 

manufacturer. 

Perhaps no more dramatic or signal illustra- Protection 
tion of the protecting power of the federal gov- piagne 
emment can be cited than that which occurred 
in connection with the appearances of the bu- 
bonic plague in San Francisco. This plague, 
known as the "black death," had in the four- 
teenth century killed more than twenty-five 
million people. Almost half of the people of 
Italy were swept away. Boccacio gives a pa- 
thetic account of the destruction in Florence 
where whole families were wiped out and vast 
estates were left without known heirs. In 1720 
the plague traveled from Syria to Marseilles 
and killed eighty-six thousand; in 1770 it laid 
low eighty thousand people in Moscow ; in 1808 
it destroyed one hundred and fifty thousand in 
Constantinople, in 1816 one hundred and ten 
thousand ; in 1665 it visited London, and the 
diaries of Pepys and Evelyn speak of one hun- 
dred thousand dying in one week, while all 
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The Lesson shops were closed and the grass grew in the 
^f streets. It has crossed the Atlantic several 

Jrroteettan j^m^g ^nd has tried to gain full entrance into 
South American ports ; and it has endeavored 
to slip into the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts of 
our own country by the islands of the Spanish 
main. 
TiMilntBaa These facts and figures will show that it is 
impossible to overstate the importance of guard- 
ing our seaports against this fearful traveler. 
In 1900 San Francisco had experienced a visita- 
tion of the plague. Str.had been confined to 
Chinatown, where one hundred and twenty-one 
cases had occurred, all but eight proving fatal. 
At that time San Francisco was ruled by-a cor- 
rupt city government. A federal health officer 
was arrested for doing his work ; the mayor 
attempted to remove members of the Board of 
Health who persisted in believing that the 
plague had invaded the city ; the state bacteri- 
ologist was unlucky enough to find the germs 
of the dread disease and so lost his position! 
Demands were made that the Marine Hospital 
officials and men go back to Washington where 
they belonged! But the federal government 
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pressed its campaign, threatened to quarantine TheLesson 
the city, and brought the careless to terms. <if 
Drs. Glennan and Blue, representing the na- Protection 
tional government, confined the plague within 
the oriental quarters and after eighteen months 
of severest toil, in following plans later to be 
mentioned, they drove the enemy from its last 
hiding-place and saved the city and the nation 
from an unspeakable disaster. 

The plague came back to San Francisco in The second 
1907. The first victim was claimed in May. attack 
He died in a stupor, and could not tell the 
officers where to look for the headquarters of 
the disease. In August occurred another case, 
and, ere the month was past, fourteen cases 
broke out in various parts of the city. China- 
town had already been rebuilt — and with con- 
crete paving for walks and cellai-s. The plague 
was not in Chinatown this time I Thus the 
public learned that the disease had no special 
preference for orientals ! Mayor Taylor made 
appeal to the federal government. Again 
Dr. Rupert Blue, Past Assistant Surgeon, with 
a splendid corps of colleagues, was deta,iled to 
fight an enemy more real and dangerous than 
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TheLesson the navy of any foreign power. By the middle 
^f of September the fight was on. Although 

Frotecttan ninety-nine out of every one hundred of the 
citizens of the Republic knew little or nothing 
of the peril, the government pushed the cam- 
paign of eradication. The point to be empha- 
sized is that only a federal power could have 
compelled and insured such sweeping and effect- 
ive measures. The whole history of the ^^ black 
death " in other countries warrants us in believ- 
ing that the prompt and thorough action of the 
national government saved the lives of hundreds 
of thousands of citizens all over our territory. 

The ancients had dimly seen a connection be- 
tween the plague and animals. In a few instances 
they had killed cats and dogs, thinking that they 
might be the bearers of the disease ; but the 
plague only spread more wildly. Directly it 
^as discovered beyond question that the rat was 
the main advance agent of the plague, while a 
flea carried the germ from the rat and bit it into 
the human system. The inference, therefore, 
followed : Get rid of the rat. The figures show 
that in San Francisco the human cases reached 
thirty-four in October and forty in November, 
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and then decreased to one in February when the TheLesson 
cooler weather diminished the number of the ^f 
fleas. But the rats discovered with the infec- P'^oUction 
tion were twenty-three in October and steadily 
increased to eighty-nine in February and then 
steadily decreased up to December. What would 
have happened in the summer of 1908 if a cease- 
less warfare against the creeping agents of the 
disease had not gone on ? More than a million 
inspections of houses occurred ; more than eleven 
thousand houses were disinfected ; more than one 
thousand seven hundred houses were destroyed ; 
more than one hundred and forty thousand nui- 
sances were abated ; more than six million four 
hundred thousand square feet of concrete were 
laid ; more than three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand rats were caught ; more than one hundred 
and fifty thousand rats were examined bacterio- 
logically ; more than ten million pieces of poi^ 
son were laid ; and the estimated rat slaughter, 
including those poisoned in sewers and carried 
out into bay and ocean, reached two million I 
After the close of this remarkable campaign 
against a lurking foe San Francisco gave an 
immense banquet in honor of Dr. Rupert Blue. Br. Blue 
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The Lesson Disagreeable as are the details of this crusade, 
of it deserves full treatment as illustrating in a 

Protection remarkable manner the fields into which the 
national protection may go. 

In reality the banquet tendered to Dr. Blue 
was in honor of the federal government, whose 
efficient servant he was. The citizens of San 
Francisco had given one hundred and seventy- 
seven thousand dollars for the expenses of the 
work ; the city government spent one hundred 
and ninety-two thousand dollars ; the state of 
California spent twenty thousand dollars. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the federal govern- 
ment had already spent two hundred and ten 
thousand dollars, in November, 1908, the federal 
authorities assumed the total remaining cost of 
eradicating the scourge and carried it on to the 
close. After the threat of quarantine had 
aroused a city which, still having acres of havoc 
left by earthquake and fire, could not afford 
other disasters, all classes in San Francisco co- 
operated in the crusade. Tet the initial pres- 
sure came from the federal government; the 
men in charge were federal officials; while a 
portion of the earlier and all of the later ex- 
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penses were borne out of the federal treasury. The Lesson 
Hundreds of years ago the nations built mighty ^ 
walls around their cities to keep out the enemy ; ^^otectton 
the United States Government, in this fight 
against the bubonic plague, built walls of stone 
against a more subtle foe. It all represents one 
of the farthest reaches of governmental protec- 
tion. The ships that come daily into our great 
ports may bear the agents of this fearful dis- 
ease. These, breeding rapidly, could carry it 
into all quarters of the land. When this en- 
emy appears the government will be on hand 
again with its trained soldiers of science and 
with its splendid assertion of unity and author- 
ity. It is thus possible to think of the nation 
as being one of the messengers by which God 
says to us : «^ Thou shalt not be afraid for the 
terror by night ; nor for the arrow that flieth by 
day; nor for the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness ; nor for the destruction that wasteth 
at noonday.'' Jeer as some may at the '< night- 
watchman" theory of the state, there is only 
one power that can quarantine a city and com- 
pel radical measures for the protection of a 
whole country, while itself supplementing 
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TheLesson local generosity and affording the highest sci-> 
of entific aid in eradicating a dark foe of the 

Protection ^^^ ^^^ women and little children all over 
the land.^ 

The length of space given to this illustration 
is justified by the importance of the function 
which it represents. The state is ever doing 
things of which the young people do not know. 
They did not suspect that the government was 
canying on this grim fight on the Pacific coast. 
Enfordngtbe Much more might be written concerning the 
^^J^^ forms of protection undertaken by the govern- 
ment ; but enough has been given to show how 
imperative this function of the state is and to 
awaken in the minds of pupils a new sense of 
what the nation does for them. Tears ago the 
favorite illustration of the protecting power of 
the nation was the story of an American citizen 
who had been unjustly arrested and condemned 
to death in a foreign land. When preparations 
for his death had been made and the soldiers 

^ Those who are interested in this special form of governmental 
protection will find intense interest in the full report of the 
Citizens Health Committee^ prepared hy Frank Morton Todd, 
historian for the Committee, and published under the title, 
"Eradicating the Plague from San Francisco,^ 
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were drawn up in line ready to fire, an oflBcial TheLesson 
representative of the United States stepped for- <if 
ward, demanded that the death sentence should -^^^^^^*<^ 
not be carried out, wrapped an American flag 
around the body of the condemned man, and 
defied the authorities to proceed! The illus- 
tration was sufficiently spectacular to appeal to 
the youthful mind. Whether the tale be true 
or false, it is a mere hint of the protection 
which the nation offers to its citizens. The 
state, in its local, sectional, and general forms, 
is engaged every hour in a splendid guardian- 
ship. If the pupils in our public schools were 
asked to write an essay on the forms of this Protection— 
protection within their own sight, they would ^ 
not lack for material. The fire department, 
the police department, the judicial department, 
the care of sidewalks and highways, the pre- 
cautions taken by conductors of street cars and 
railroads — these and many other daily objects 
would illustrate the principle. And out beyond 
the local borders the pupils could be made to 
see the well-nigh omnipresent force of the gov- 
ernment engaged in the work of protecting its 
citizens. Enforced by such facts, the lesson of 
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TheLetton protection cannot fail to make an impression 
qf and to do its part in producing a grateful and 

Proteetim loyal citizenship. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE LESSON OF BENEFIT 

To he horn into the earth alone is a fate that 
robs a birthday of all worth. It is only an 
animal that is bom to earth alone. It is only 
when some second world called a " nation " be- 
comes the souFs cradle that it becomes desirable 
to fall heir to life. A nation is a grand equip- 
ment for a career ; it is food^ and clothes^ and 
friends firsts and education^ and employment^ 
and culture^ and religion afterward. It is the 
atmosphere into which the many-winged spirit 
comes ; and a bird might as well spread its wings 
in a vacuum as for a human soul to be bom away 
from the treasured-up virtues of a national life. 
— Daved Swing. 
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THE LESSON OF BENEFIT 

Loyalty to the state is demanded by what The Lesson 
the state gives in the way of protection, as we <j/^ Benefit 
have seen in the preceding chapter. But this 
feature is only a part of the helpful relation of 
the state to the individual life. In a sense it is 
negative ; the state saves us from certain pos- 
sible disasters. Important as this function of 
government is, it does not by any means ex- 
haust the services of the state. The paternal Paternal idea 

of state 
idea carries with it the function of protection. 

The father sees to it that his children are 
sheltered from the cold. Still the paternal idea 
has a very positive element. The father who 
shelters his children from the cold will likewise 
provide his children with food, look to their 
education, and take an interest in giving them 
such good things as he can command. More- 
over, he will so organize his household that the 
different members may do a portion of the re- 
quired service and that all may receive a pro- 
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The Lesson portionate share of the benefits of cooperation. 

of Benefit The state undertakes the work represented by 
this latter illustration of the family. The de- 
bate as to how far the state may go ranges all 
the way from a doctrine of the simplest form of 
cooperation in only the most necessary matters 

staWi up to the doctrine of a complex cooperation 

nSt^ TSLny represented in some forms of socialism. But all 
theories that fall short of stark anarchy must 
recognize the need of a positive function of the 
state — a function which aids as well as guards. 

AthMiiaa As has been noted hitherto, it is not easy to 

separate these two functions in the actual work- 
ing of governments. The Athenian conception 
of the state made government a promoter of the 
higher culture of the people, while the Spartan 

Spartan idea conception of the state made the government 
the promoter of some of the hardy virtues 
closely related to the physical life. Without 
argument, there was an element of protection 
in both of these positive conceptions. Real cul- 
ture is an assurance of order. The feeling in 
our own country that education is a form of 
civic salvation is not without warrant. The 
Spartan youth was made courageous that he 
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might, when necessary, defend the state. The The Lesson 

positive benefits, given by the state, may return of Benefit 

in the form of protection, while the protection, 

given by the state, may return in due season Froteetloii 

in the form of the most constructive service, oft^n 

In practical working the two functions of <»»»oi** 

the government are always running together. 

The Apostle Paul dedicated his life to one 

great end. In furthering his cause he made an 8t. Paul 

appeal to his Roman citizenship for protection 

and he made good use of the Roman roads 

in his apostolic joumeyings. His nation served 

him in the two forms. Illustrations of both of 

these forms of service, as given by our own 

nation, may be seen on every hand. 

We have, first of all, the undoubted fact that Cooperation 
the huge cooperation involved in a stable gov- poggiweby 
emment makes possible many conveniences ■***• 
that would otherwise be lacking. Van Dyke 
says that ^^ rudiments of the civil instinct may 
be seen in some of the lower animals. Bees 
and ants reflect, in a dim and partial way, the 
image of an organized state."^ The community 
life in the cases of the animals makes some 

^Eisajfs in Application, Van Dyke, pp. 86-7. 
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TheLesson things possible that would be impossible in 
of Benefit solitary life. The beavers work together and 
fashion their amazing home. The ants co- 
operate and make their house of sand. The 
bees live under a fine monarchy — " some feed- 
ing the larvae, some building the cells, some 
guarding the door, some gathering the honey." 
These analogies well represent certain aspects 
of the state in its relation to its citizens. 

Soliiiisoii Robinson Crusoe had more conveniences after 
Cmiod 

Friday arrived ; he not only came into social 

life, which, however primitive, gave him satis^ 
faction, but he entered at once into a coopera- 
tion that aided both parties. In reality a 
republic was formed on the island. The laws 
came out of the mutual agreement of the two 
men. They protected each other, and they 
served each other. The two together could 
accomplish things that one alone could not 
have done. Enlarge the life until it includes 
within the agreement millions of people, and 
you have correspondingly enlarged the spheres 
of cooperation. Our own nation gives several 
prominent examples of this form of beneficial 
cooperation. 
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The country is having to-day a constant TheLesaon 
agitation in behalf of good roads. In our of Benefit 
time, however, it is not easy to realize the 
enormous service rendered by proper highwayB. 
In oriental countries water is scarce, and is 
therefore more highly valued; and in our 
earlier history a road through the wilderness 
and over the plains was an incalculable aid. 
The Cumberland Road, sometimes called the 
" Great National Pike," could have been built 
only by the government. The first plan con- 
templated that the cost of the highway would Kational 
be met by the sales of public land along the 
way. The new settlers were not equal to the 
immense expense. Henry Clay became the 
champion of their interests and the road was 
completed by funds from the national treas- 
ury, running up into millions of dollars. In 
course of time the road was turned over to 
the various states through which it passed. 
It was the great avenue westward for those 
who went out from the East to plant life 
in new fields. Private enterpiise would not 
have been equal to so large a task; but 
the federal government came forward with 
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TheLesson nearly seven million dollars of additional 

of Benefit appropriations. 

The Erie Canal was a project of like kind, 
only undertaken and carried through by the 
state of New York. Governor Clinton deserves 
more credit than the present generation gives 
him for insuring the completion of this great 
waterway. The project was begun in 1817, 
when vast corporations were not as easily 
formed as in this day. The state was a corpo- 
ration of the people, and the people joined in 

Xrie Canal the task. The new generation may not appre- 
ciate the fact that this canal was for many years 
the great artery for the travel of passengers as 
well as for the transportation of products of 
trade from the Great Lakes to the eastern sea- 
board. The enterprise was not without influ- 
ential opposition. The usual weapon of ridicule 
was employed, and it was called ^^ Clinton's 
Ditch." The Constitution was urged against 
it, and men like Monroe and Jackson declared 
that any strict construction of that great docu- 
ment would forbid undertakings such as the 
construction of the National Road. Others 
argued strongly against the building of the 
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canal by a state government. But Governor Tlie Lesson 
Clinton carried his point. The probability is of Benefit 
that the nation would have waited long for pri- 
vate enterprise to build either the Cumberland 
Road or the Erie Canal. The progress of our Ooyernor 
people would have been much retarded. The 
commercial benefits of both the road and the 
canal far surpassed the expectation of their 
promoters, while the canal paid for itself again 
and again by the lowering of freight rates and 
the development of towns and cities along its 
way. Each year gives increased proof both 
of the wisdom of Grovernor Clinton and of the 
immense benefit that may come to citizens by 
this work of the state. 

A nearer example is the Panama Canal. The Panama 
Panama Canal Company was organized under 
the laws of France, under the leadership of 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, but *the construction of 
the canal was not undertaken by the French 
government. It is scarcely conceivable that 
greater scandal could come from our country's 
leadership and control in this important com- 
mercial enterprise than occurred in France when 
in 1892 the revelations of wholesale bribery of 
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TheLess<m public officials came to light. We need not 
of Benefit now deal with the events that placed the con- 
stniotion of this canal under charge of the 
United States ; nor need we discuss the merits 
of the differences between Colombia andPanama ; 
nor yet again do we need to pronounce concern- 
ing the wisdom and righteousness of recognizing 
the new Republic of Panama. The long-dis- 
cussed project, which is to connect the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Oceans and to have an unspeak- 
able effect upon the commerce of the world, has 
now come under the care of the federal govern- 
ment. Even if the enterprise had not been too 
vast for private capitalization, the interests in- 
volved were too many and too complex to be 
trusted to individuals or corporations. One 
naturally hesitates to prophesy as to the final 
cost of this waterway. The estimate in the 
agreement of 1902 was one hundred and forty- 
five million dollars ; but it is now known that 
this falls far short of the necessary sum. What- 
ever the expense may be, our people are assured 
that the canal will be built. Without question, 
the project would have dragged on through 
many years had not some strong government 
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taken the matter under control. Moreover, we The Lesson 
have assurance that under federal management ^f Benefit 
the benefits will come to all our people alike. 
In due season every home in the Republic will 
be benefited by this federal enterprise. The 
two oceans will be united, travel will be has- 
tened, the cost of transportation will be lessened, 
and all the nations of the world will be blessed 
by the bold enterprise of one. Someone has 
said that we shall have an ^« Atlanto-Pacific 
Ocean." The chief thing is that, even more 
than the waters of two seas hitherto divided 
shall mingle, shall the life on one side meet the 
life on the other side. The federal cooperation 
of millions of citizens will vindicate itself in 
another triumph. 

Other examples might be given, such as the Biy«n and 
appropriations for rivers and harbors and the 
sums levied for schemes of irrigation under 
federal charge. Pupils could well afford to 
make a study of these two lines in order that 
they may see more clearly the beneficent serv- Irrigation 
ice rendered to the common life by the state. 
The ^^ Elastic Clause " of the Constitution has 
done some wonderful work. The liberal con- 
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ITie Lesson structionists seem to have carried not only the 
of Benefit day, but the century. It may be that the ex- 
tension of federal enterprise will be halted at 
some points; but the argument from past ex- 
perience will have great weight. Directly the 
Panama Canal will be listed with the National 
Road, the Erie Canal, the dredged rivers, the 
enlarged harbors, and the fertile acres of irri- 
gated land redeemed from waste by federal 
power. If there are hints of corruption in 
federal concerns, it will be a sufficient reply 
that the management of these several national 
enterprises compares more than favorably with 
the management of certain huge corporations. 
The disclosures of recent years will not give the 
opponents of federal projects for the general 
welfare any room to make damaging compari- 
sons. Federal control must have its limits ; but 
its exercise thus far in wide realms has been of 
unquestionable benefit to the people. There is 
no pupil in any of the schools whose life has 
not been bettered by these services of the sbite. 
There is a true sense in which the National 
Road and the Erie Canal still bring goods to the 
door of every boy and girl in the Republic. 
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In his chapter on ^^ Commodity/' in the essay The Lesson 
on "Nature," Ralph Waldo Emerson writes: of Benefit 
" The private poor man hath cities, ships, canals, 
bridges, built for him. He goes to the post- 
office, and the human race run on his errands; 
to the bookshop, and the human race read and 
write of all that happens, for him ; to the court- 
house, and nations repair his wrongs. He sets 
his house upon the road, and the human race 
go forth every morning, and shovel out the snow, 
and cut a path for him."^ There is in this 
language a mixture of the functions of protec- 
tion and direct service ; yet the whole plea is 
really an argument for patriotism. There is a 
reference to the " court-house " and its repair of 
wrongs, while the rest of the passage refers to 
forms of constructive service. In another essay, 
in an endeavor to lay emphasis upon the rela- 
tion of character to life, Mr. Emerson writes : 
^^To educate the wise man, the state exists; 
and with the appearance of the wise man, the 
state expires. The appearance of character makes 
the state unnecessary. The wise man is the 
state." ^ This is a piece of the mysticism to 

^Emer»onU Works, VoL V., p. 20; « Vol. I., p. 17a. 
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TheLeMcn which the renowned essayist was subject. How, 
of Benefit ^re may inquire, could even the wise man get 
on without ships, bridges, canals? Is it not 
conceivable that he would have use for the 
court-house ? Do not the wisest have occasional 
need of the postal system ? And did not even 
Mr. Emerson take advantage of the copyright 
laws, as a visit to the bookstore in his day 
would have shown ? The appearance of char- 
acter might make the function of protection on 
the part of the state less prominent ; but not 
even character will do away with the necessity 
of those helpful forms of cooperation made pos- 
sible by the government I 
Poftaliyttem This particular lesson may be enforced with 
■tate^ ^®®® difficulty than the lesson based on the larger 

enterprises of the nation. The average school 
cliild would expect five cents or ten cents as 
pay for carrying a note a few blocks. The na- 
tion is a cheaper and a safer servant ! It will 
carry the message for two cents ! Let no one 
suppose that this is dealing with a minor detail 
of the national life. The passing away of our 
federal postal system would work havoc to busi- 
ness and inconvenience to everybody. In spite 
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of the charge that postmasters become the agents The Lesson 
of a political administration, and in spite, too, of <>f Benefit 
the fear that some have of the growth of socialism 
through the argument based on the efficiency 
and economy of our postal system, there is no 
serious movement to turn the means of commu- 
nication in our land over to private corporations I 
The postage stamps bear the pictures of our 
great men ; they have a national character. If 
the young people are given the suggestion, 
these stamps will become advocates of patriot- 
ism and good citizenship. There are few citi- 
zens who would not be disturbed by a genuine 
proposal to transfer the postal system to a 
private or corporate monopoly ! Experience has 
proved that the nation is an excellent Postmaster. 

The statement that the man ^^sets his house oonyinienoei 
upon the road, and the human race go forth JJJ^^^^ 
every morning, and shovel out the snow, and 
cut a path for him," points toward some other 
conveniences that are assured by the state. 
We may become impatient sometimes when a 
city council orders new streets atid sidewalks 
at our expense, and our temptation may be to 
ask if the government is not becoming too pa- 
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The Lesson ternal! But the alternative is not a cheer- 
of Benefit ing one. If streets and sidewalks were left 
to the desire of each resident, our highways 
would be strange pieces of patchwork, and our 
pavements would be now brick, now stone, now 
cement, now gravel — while an occasional 
abutter would certainly insist that no walk 
whatever was needed before his premises I The 
pressure of the state frequently makes the 
stingy man doubt the doctrine of democracy I 
Even where work is not done by the govern- 
ment, whether represented by city, county, or 
state, the government is often present to over- 
see the service. Without doubt certain public 
TtaaeliiiM fmnchises, for water, street railways, gas, 
electricity, telephones, and such, have been 
bought with coarse bribes in some instances; 
but what would be the result if there were no 
power to grant the franchises, and no power to 
guard the terms of the franchises and protect 
the interests of the people ? Our federal gov- 
ernment has been remarkably free from corrup- 
tion ; and the spirit of honesty and efficiency, 
let us hope, will work downward until it shall 
control all the lesser units of government. Per- 
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haps no more real lesson of the practical mean- The Lesson 
ing of the state could be given to the students of Benefit 
in our public schools than an annual visit to 
the various institutions in the community that 
represent the work of city or state or federal 
government. 

The currency of the country is an illustration Moiwy- the 
of this same character. Primitive peoples had gerrioe 
their media of commercial exchange. Among 
the Indians it was wampum ; among some of 
the early settlers of the nation furs served the 
purpose; even in Maryland and Virginia at 
one time there was a " tobacco currency," while 
in New England certain articles of food and 
produce were made receivable as taxes. As 
life becomes more complex, the establishment 
both of a stable medium of exchange, and of a 
central power to guard the value of currency, 
is necessary. The intricacies of the coinage 
question cannot well be explained to the young ; 
nor is it always possible for the teachers to give 
clear views on the difiScult question I But 
even a child can appreciate the humbler forms 
of coinage, the copper and the nickel ! In the 
earliest days his thought may connect the na- 
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The Lesson tion with this convenience, so constant that we 
of Benefit are apt to take it as a matter of course. The 
Eagle and the Goddess of Liberty, as emblems 
of our nation, are to be found on many of our 
coins. It is well that the currency should 
carry the national mark ; for it is the govern- 
ment that secures its stability, guards it against 
counterfeits, and sends out new supplies with 
the increase of the country's wealth. The sig- 
^ nificance of the nation^s service at this point 
can be best appreciated if we imagine the gov- 
ernment as withdrawing suddenly from its pro- 
prietorship and guardianship of. our basis of 
exchange. The coin, like the postage stamp, 
declares the service of the nation. 
Hm itaWi The benefits of the nation reach, also, the ab- 

orpluuii normal needs of life. There are few of our 

states that do not provide for fatherless and 
motherless children. Orphans' homes seek to 
institutionalize the kindly features of parent- 
hood. We may quickly admit that the substi- 
tute is a poor thing, at best ; none the less, it is 
a comfort to know that, should the worst possible 
happen to parents and their property, and the 
children be left without a home, the state comes 
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forward to insure them food and shelter, edu- The Lesson 
cation and moral training. In many of our of Benefit 
states, likewise, this care reaches the feeble- 
minded. Parents who wonder what will be- 7orth« 
come of their limited children when they can ** 
no longer attend them have the assurance that 
the state will take their place as far as possible. 
The like thing is true of the insane. The state 
seldom allows the care of the insane to pass 
from its own hands. It provides for them the For tho 
best quarters, gives them the best treatment, 
and furnishes for them the most expert medical 
attendance. The eleemosynary function of the 
state increases rather than decreases. Tuber- 
culosis hospitals are being erected by many of 
our state governments, and the nation is being 
engaged in an effort to wipe out ^^the white 
plague," as well as to care for its victims. 
Looked at from one standpoint, the state seems 
to be a vast philanthropist. It orgranizes and 
finances the charities of its people. Who could 
describe the hardships that would come, if gov- 
ernment should withdraw from these gracious 
works ? 

Every school is itself an example of the 
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TheLei9(m nation's service. Education, of course, is never 
of Benefit ideal, and it is not hard to criticize systems and 
results. The theorist, too, may occasionally 
come forward with an argument against com- 
pulsory education. An American gentleman, 
traveling in a foreign country, saw a mere 
child engaged at work in a factory. Asking 
her age, he was told that she was seven years 
old. He expressed surprise and remarked that 
in his state in America the parents of the child 
would be compelled by law to send her to 
school until she was fourteen years of age. 
The somewhat patronizing reply of his com- 
panion was: ^^In this country we believe in 
liberty 1" In the United States we have not 
believed in the liberty to condemn children to 
lifelong ignorance. Thomas Jefferson took 
great interest in our public system of educa- 
tion. He was the founder of the University of 
Virgpinia. He is said to have regarded his success 
in promoting the principle of public education, 
and in putting it into practice in his own state, 
as the best service he rendered to his country. 
He provided that the epitaph on his commem- 
orative tablet should record his service to edu- 
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cation as well as the fact that he wrote the The Lesson 
Declaration of Independence 1 If we could ^f Benefit 
distinguish the subtler currents of our national 
life we might be able to see that Jefferson 
accomplished quite as much by promoting pop. 
ular education as he did by gpiving the great 
document to popular government. 

Now it is no easy task to gpive restless chil- Growtli of 
dren, who chafe under the restraints and duties approcUtioii 
of school life, an impression of the state's bene- '^ 
faction by referring to its provision for their 
education I Some of our teaching must be fitted 
to their future. This lesson, once given, will 
grow in meaning with the years. It will not 
lack meaning even for the thoughtless among 
the pupils, if it be presented properly and with- 
out condescension. But the lesson urged upon 
youth will reappear in manhood and woman- 
hood. Those who are educated by the state 
owe the state appreciation and service. This 
motive has not been used for its full working 
value. The figures of education in our own 
land make a decided contrast when placed be- 
side the figures of education in those countries 
where education is voluntary. In the United 
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The Le$$on States every public school teacher is an agent 
of Benefit of the state, an ambassador of the state, and an 
argument for the state. One has only to think 
of the character and service of the great army 
of teachers who go out to their work each morn- 
ing of the school year in order to be quickened 



snftnniin6Bt 

for tlM rtatt ^^^ ^ sense of patriotism and aroused to a de- 
sire for the best citizenship. Nor is it fair to 
say that the schools are centers of godlessness 
and immorality. The problem of moral and 
religious education is a real one, and we have 
not solved it as yet. Oar own day is seeing a 
revival of literature and of effort in this good 

Moral direction. Still allowing all the imperfections 

of our public school system at this point, the 
persons who have been the beneficiaries of the 
system and have reached the standpoint of 
maturity, will testify that the influence of the 
methods and instruction and the teacher in the 
days of youth all tended to make for manhood. 
The demoralization, if it came at all, came after 
school hours and was not a direct product of 
the school itself. In the last analysis the 
school will stand as the most princely benefac- 
tion of the state — a benefaction carried for- 
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ward 80 wisely and financed by such general The Lesson 
means that few individuals feel the pressure of of Benefit 
the extra expense, while untold returns flow 
back from the high investment. So it is that 
every school building becomes a plea for patriot- 
ism and a call to intelligent and loyal citizen- 
ship. 

The value of this whole lesson lies in the fact 
that it makes the appeal to the young very 
practical and concrete. It puts a message into 
many objects that would otherwise be without 
meaning. In his " Commemoration Ode " Low- 
ell, in the apostrophe to the nation, asks the 
question : 

" What were our lives without thee ? " 

It is good to take this fragment of the poetry Bemove the 
literally and to put the question seriously : 
What would our lives be without the nation ? 
Remove the nation, and with it all its forms of 
service, and what g^ps and vacancies at once 
occur in human life ? It was this method that Hale 
made Edward Everett Hale's ^^ Man Without a 
Country" such an effective appeal for patri- 
otism. It appeared in 1868, when the value of 
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TheLeuon the nation needed to be impressed upon the 
of Benefit people. It was not a treatise on political sci- 
ence ; nor was it a text-book on civics ; it was 
more vital than either. It showed how human 
life was all tied up with the country ; it was 
an answer, of a kind, to Lowell*s question: 
•* What were our lives without thee ? " Every 
teacher in the public school should know this 
book; every preacher in the United States 
should get its message; and every pupil in 
the public schools of the nation should read 
the story and be brought to deeper apprecia- 
tion of the nation's meaning. One point of 
the tale, however, should not be overlooked. 
Philip Nolan could not really be a "man 
without a country.'* The sentence of sepa- 
ration from his land was carried out as far as 
possible. But, even so, the man who could 
not talk of his country was all the while in the 
care of his country. The vessel on which he 
lived was the nation's vessel ; the clothes that 
he wore were furnished by the nation ; an out- 
cast, he was still his country's guest; an or- 
phan, he was still her son. The tokens of the 
nation's life were about him. He had expatri- 
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ated himself by a hasty oath ; yet he could not The Lesson 
really escape from his country. The stoiy is a ?f Benefit 
piece of imagination, though written with such 
reality that many for a time believed it true. 
It is a piece of fiction wherein the imagination 
is used to teach the value of the nation. We 
can all adopt this method at times, fancying our- 
selves removed from all the benefits of govern- 
ment; from all the associations of the native 
or adopted land ; from all of the country's pro- 
tections ; in short, from all of the life that is 
fed and enriched by her ministries. The mind 
will return from such a journey of isolation, 
grounded in the lesson of patriotism and ready 
to repeat with new emphasis the prayer to 
which Philip Nolan so often turned : " For our- 
selves and our country, O gracious God, we 
thank Thee." 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE LESSON OF DEMOCRACY 

We come back to the conception which Mazzini 
had of democracy : " The progress of all through 
ally under the leadership of the best and wisest.^^ 
True democracy will carry on an insistent search 
for these wisest and best^ and will elevate them to 
posts of leadership and command. Under the 
operation of the law of liberty ^ it will provide it- 
self ^^A ^^^t leaders^ not limited by rank^ or 
birthj or wealthy or circumstance^ but opening the 
way for each individual to rise to the place of 
honor and influence by the expression of his own 
best and highest self It will exactly reverse the 
communistic formvlay " From each according to 
his abilities^ To each according to his needs^^ and 
will uphold the principle^ " From each according 
to his needsy To each according to his abilities*'* 
It will take care to provide su^h a ladder of edur 
cation and opportunity that the humblest may rise 
to the very top \f he is capable and worthy, — 
Nicholas Mubray Butler. 



THE LESSON OF DEMOCRACY 

In earlier chapters we have discussed the TheLe99(m 
instinct out of which patriotism comes and have of 
related citizenship to human nature. In another -^^^oeracy 
chapter we have considered the price of the for- 
mation of a government as a call to loyalty. In 
still other chapters we have studied the outward 
functions of a nation, in the forms of protections 
and benefits, and have related the services of the 
nation to the duty of good citizenship. Having 
thus dealt with the inner and the outer motives, 
the motive that grows out of the nature of man's 
heart and the motive that grows out of the na- 
ture of the government, we pass now to think 
of certain great principles that are peculiar and 
essential features of our own nation. At the 
head of these principles stands ^^ democracy." 
There can be no question as to the power of 
this word over the American people. To call 
any movement ^« undemocratic " puts it on trial 
at once ; to call any movement " democratic " 
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TheLeswn immediately gives it public favor. Our people 
^f will directly test the movement to ascertain 

JJemoeraey whether its claim to be democratic is correct, or 
whether the charge that it is undemocratic is 
true. But the influence of the word " democ- 
racy " over our people is beyond debate. Some 
have charged that we have worshiped the great 
noun and that we have allowed it to tyrannize 
over us. If we question many of the citizens 
of the Republic, we shall note that few of them 
have any doubt as to the sacredness of democ- 
racy. Many of them would be surprised greatly 
to know that at times democracy is called to 
serious account and is placed on the defensive. 
In the United States academic treatises may 
sometimes express a distrust of democracy ; but 
popular addresses never make such a venture. 
The word has taken captive the American heart 
and the American imagination, even if it does 
not hold absolutely all portions of the American 
mind. 
Demoeraoy Democracy does not pass through the world 

unchallenged. Lord Byron grave his definition : 
By Lord " What is democracy : an aristocracy of black- 

^^* guards 1" He said again: "The devil was 
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the first democrat." Our impulse is to ask The Lesion 
whether it is not possible to blackguard the ^f 
name of democracy by scurrilous speech and ^^^^^^^y 
whether Byron made a special study of the 
devil's relation to government! Our second 
impulse is to dismiss the language because it is 
so extreme as to defeat its own intent. Lycur- By lorcurg^ 
gus used an illustration against democracy that 
seems more nearly convincing. Plutarch tells 
that when the Spartan lawgiver was asked why 
he, being so zealous for the equal rights of men 
in other respects, did not make his government 
democratic rather than oligarchic, made reply : 
" Go you, and try a democracy in your own 
house." The illustration of Lycurgus really 
begs the question. It makes us think at once 
of little children and of the necessity that they 
should live under a monarchical form of govern- 
ment. It assumes that the advocates of democ- 
racy claim that the democratic form of govern- 
ment is to be applied without regard to the 
preparation of the people. Of course, no such 
claim is made by the thoughtful. Races, like 
children, have an infancy in which they are not 
ready for self-rule; but races, like children, 
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TheLe$san should be on their way to self-rule. This much, 
^f at least, may be claimed for democracy: pre- 

JJemoeraey gaming ^n intelligent, honest, and capable peo- 
ple, self-government is natural. Other forms of 
government are for the sake of tutelage or dis- 
play. There is a suspicion that in some coun- 
tries the king may become the symbol of rule 
rather than the ruler. An absolute monarchy 
is no longer possible among a progressive people. 
In England there have been great extensions of 
the suffrage, and it is the frequent claim of our 
English friends that they have quite as much 
self-government as do the Americans. Often 
this claim is so presented as to make one feel 
that democratic features are urged in behalf of 
a limited monarchy. 
Demoeraoy There are not lacking definitions of demoo- 

nicy more favorable than those of Byron and 
Ljcurgus. Perhaps the most popular one is 
By Linoolii that given in Lincoln's Gettysburg address. It 
is not in dictionary form, yet it has the char- 
acter of a definition. A democracy is a **gov- 
emment of the people, by the people, for the 
people." By "people" Lincoln evidently re- 
ferred to no one class ; he was too broad for 
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sach a limitation. His words leave out, how- The Lesson 
ever, the method of leadership in a democracy. 9f 
Mazzini's definition is apt. It was enforced hy ^^^oeracy 
a life of singular devotion on the part of the 
Italian patriot. The man who refused to ac- 
cept a pardon from the sentence of death im- 
posed by the Italian government because he ByXuiiiii 
would not receive " a pardon for having loved 
Italy beyond all earthly things " deserves to be 
heard. He says : Democracy is «< the progress 
of all through all, under the leadership of the 
wisest and best."' Even as a study of these 
words will show how they fit the theory of 
democracy, so also will the study of the rule of 
democracy show that it has failed in so far as it 
has not availed itself of the leadership of the 
wisest and the best. There are few communities 
where the consensus of public opinion would 
not favor honesty and fair dealing. The Ameri- 
can people usually choose aright when a straight 
issue is made between evil and good. In the 
necessity of the case only a limited number can 
derive financial benefit from corruption ; hence 
the interest of the large part of the community 
is served by honesty. The mistakes of de- 
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The Lesson mocracy, frequently in local government, less 
of frequently in state governments, and still less 

Demoeraey freq^iently in the federal government, have 
been the elections of the incompetent and cor- 
rupt. Mazzini's definition might well be her- 
alded widely just preceding each election day. 

Plainly democracy does not mean the absence 
of rule and leadership. It is not to be con- 
fused with any doctrine of equality. Theorists 
have sometimes tried to construe democracy 
into equality; and foreign critics often deny 
that America has a democracy because she does 
not reduce all men to the level. But one of 
the most sig^ficant marks of a real democracy 
is that it gives opportunity for superiority to 
assert itself. At this point there was a mean- 
ingful difference between the American Revo- 
lution and the French Revolution. The French 
cry was " Liberty, Equality, Fraternity." The 
word " Equality " was not in our slogan — cer- 
tainly not in the same sense. Our Declaration 
of Independence contained the statement that 
all men are created equal ; but the words have 
always been taken to mean that all men are 
equal before the law or equal in their right to 
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life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. We The Lesson 
do not need to push the fact that the Declara- of 
tion says that all men are created equal, and -^^^^^^^ 
not that they must necessarily remain equal. 
American life has supplied the definition of 
equality. Even in the council which gave us 
the Declaration there was recognized leader- 
ship, while the decades since have surely given . 
unequal luster to the names affixed to the docu- 
ment. In fact, all through our history wonder- 
ful eminence has been given to our leaders. 
The tributes that our people pay to Washing- 
ton and Lincoln would not suggest that our 
theory of democracy called for a process of 
leveling. 

On the other hand, the word " Equality " had French 
a big place in the French Revolution. Mon- and equality 
tesquieu, who preceded that Revolution by 
about a half century, had said : " The love of 
democmcy is that of equality." This great 
French writer was not given to wildness, and it 
may be that his view of democracy was not 
much different from that of our Declaration. 
But the French Revolution was prone to insist 
on a rigid interpretation of equality. It was 
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TheLeMim against rulers, not simply because they were 
of tyrannous, but also because they were rulers. 

Demoeraey Lo^ Acton, as quoted by Nicholas Murray 
Butler, declares that in the French Revolution 
the passion for equality defeated the passion for 
liberty. It is quite conceivable that equality 
might be so pushed as to take from some men 
the right of superiority as won by morality and 
efficiency. The middle class in France, by the 
aid of the lower class, put down the upper 
orders of society; then it introduced certain 
tax-paying qualifications which deprived the 
lower classes of voting participation in govern- 
ment. Then came Marat with his dangerous 
appeal, and the lower classes pulled the middle 
classes downward. Thus it came to pass that 
"Equality" made an attack upon "Liberty" 
and even upon " Fraternity." The three words 
of the motto quarreled and set the classes in 
French society to fighting each other. The 
words must be held in proper balance ere they 
will do their best work. 

It is thus apparent that democracy differs 
from other forms of government, not in the re- 
pudiation of leadership, but in its method of 
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choosing leaders. Monarchy leaves the choice TheLes%on 

. to heredity ; democracy leaves it to the free ex- <if 

pression of the people/ Probably in the days of ^^''^o<^<^y 

the Civil War Abraham Lincoln had far more 

power than has the present King of England ; 

yet he had been elected by the suffrage of the 

people. Democracy can safely challenge any Bnlenof 

monarchy to take its line of hereditary rulers aad^'*^ 

and compare them with the list of the Presi- mon^chy 

compared 
dents of the Republic. Even if we bring the 

comparison strictly within the period of our 
country's life, the test is not unfavorable. 
Washington will surely not suffer in compari- 
son with George III I James Monroe and John 
Quincy Adams will compare favorably with 
their contemporary, George IV. Andrew Jack- 
son and Martin Van Buren seem fully as wise 
and vigorous as William IV. Abraham Lincoln 
seems to be as great as Queen Victoria. 
William McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt are 
not at a disadvantage when placed beside 
Edward VII. However much our Senate may 
be criticized, we need not apologize for it when 
compared with the House of Lords. Besides 
all this, the mistakes of democracy in selecting 
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The Lesson rulers are much more easily corrected than are 
of the mistakes of heredity in selecting kings. 

Democracy Lq^qU g^id that the characteristic of democracy 
was its custom of asking '^ the powers that be, 
just at the most inconvenient moment, whether 
they are the powers that ought to be.'* A re- 
public would scarcely have continued George III 
in power for more than half a century ! Long 
before the end of his life it would have ap- 
pointed a successor rather than a regent ! But 
the main point is that democracy does not deny 
the right of leadership; it merely claims its 
right to select its own leaders. 

This all implies that a main feature of a democ- 
racy must be its insistence that the doors up- 
ward should be kept open to men of all ranks. 
Notwithstanding the fact that there was some- 
thing typically American about many of the 
colonial leaders, certain class distinctions of an 
artificial kind clung to their conceptions. Pro- 
fessor Wendell points out that '^ for more than 
a century after the founding of Harvard, the 
names of Harvard graduates were entered in the 
lists of their classes, not in alphabetical order, 
but in the order of their established social pre- 
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cedence; and for the first sixty years of Yale The Lesson 
the same practice prevailed there.'* Special ^f 
consideration was given not simply to the names -^^^^^^1/ 
of men who had become clergymen or public 
officials, but also to the names of their children. 
" The last Yale class of which the list preserves Yale 
the social order took its degrees in the year 
1768; Harvard modernized its lists only four 
years later.*' ^ It will be noted that these dates 
fall just prior to the opening of the Revolution. 
Evidently a new spirit was on the way. Since 
our birth as a nation a college catalogue has not 
been known to mark the names of the sons of 
distinguished men in any formal way, however 
many italics or asterisks it might use in con- 
nection with the names of the distinguished 
sires ! It is, at any rate, suggestive that the 
change in the two catalogues came in that 
period when the colonies were moving rapidly 
toward a democratic form of government. 

Democracy keeps the upper doors open. It Democracy 
delights in the fact that its leaders have come opportnnity 
from the farm, from the tow-path, from the tan- 
nery, from the shoe-bench I It is as true that 

^ Union, Liberty, and Democracy, Wendell, pp. 261 and 264. 
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The Lesson democracy delights in the story of the youth 
of who, being surrounded by wealth and culture, 

Democracy j^ecomes a worker of note I Its theory is that 
stated by Napoleon that careers should be open 
to talent. Our two greatest leaders illustrate 
this fact. Washington and Lincoln were very 
difiFerent men, not merely as to the times in 
which they lived, but as to their early rank in 
Waihington social life. The Virginian was wealthy, stately, 
almost statuesque. His very face bears marks 
of aristocracy. He contested with Robert 
Morris, and perhaps others, the reputation of 
being the richest man in the new world. His 
home, old as it is, still carries the touches of 
linooln elegance. On the other hand, Lincoln was 

poor, awkward, almost uncouth. His face does 
not suggest aristocracy. He could well have 
contested with the boys of the land the reputa- 
tion of being the poorest youth in the new 
world. His home was a cabin. Between Mount 
Vernon and the Kentucky farmhouse the con- 
trast is striking. Yet these two men are the 
arch-heroes of our country. Our debating 
societies still discuss the question as to which 
. was the greater I Our admirations thus indi- 
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cate a genuine democracy. We rejoice that two The Lesson 
men of such radically different personal types of 
and social station entered the upward doors and -^^^^^«^y 
became the immortals of our nation. Nor is 
this spirit departed or departing. Something of 
the same contrast may be felt between the 
careers of our two most recent Presidents. 
William McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt XcKiidey 
were reared in different atmospheres; but the JJ^eTeit 
country confesses the democratic quality in 
them both. In view of these contrasts Presi- 
dent Butler is correct in his distinction when he 
writes : " False democracy shouts, Every man 
down to the level of the average. True democ- 
racy cries, All men up to the height of their 
fullest capacity for service and achievement." ^ 
It must be confessed that when it comes to 
the practical working of this ideal of democracy 
real difficulties appear. Thus far the United 
States has escaped a class war. We have had 
international wars and a sectional war ; but we 
have never suffered the blight of a class war. 
We have had class riots in abundance; but 
these have not reached the dignity of wars or 

^ True and False Democracy, Bailer, p. 15. 
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The Lesson reyolutioiiB. In this field democracy is to have 
^f its severest tests. Frequently it must assert 

JJemocraey ^^ principle that all the people cannot be 
made subject to one man or one corporation; 
the time may come when it shall have to assert 
the principle that one man or one corporation 
cannot be made subject to all the people. 
President Butler wisely says: "It must be 
pointed out that the exploitation of one in- 
dividual by another is not a necessary, but an 
incidental, consequence of the existing social 
order, and that, bad as it is, its results are in 
no sense comparable with the evils of the ex- 
ploitation of one by all, which is the necessary 
consequence of the establishment of a socialistic 
democracy. For the exploitation of one by all 
puts an end to liberty. We should not gain 
anything by substituting the more injurious 
form of exploitation for the less injurious. We 
should, rather, lose much. The real problem 
of democracy is to prevent both forms of ex- 
ploitation, either that of one man by another or 
that of one man by the community." ^ There 
is evidence that the abuse of their power by 

^ True and False Democracy ^ Butler, p. 21. 
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certain individuals and corpomtions is proving The Lesson 
a vast aid to the socialistic propaganda of the ^f 
present time. The surest way to prevent the J^^^ocracy 
destruction of individual liberty by a socialistic 
regime is to put a stop to the destruction of in- 
dividual and community liberty by a corporate 
regime. Cornered markets and protected mon- 
opolies, with their artifices for raising prices 
and their ban against individual initiative, will 
drive more men to extreme socialism than will 
all the combined speeches and books of the 
socialistic leaders. 

In our land democracy has a problem of race, Democracy 
as well as a problem of social and industrial 
classes. The terms for the different races are 
used more and more loosely, and people often 
speak of the Anglo-Saxon race, meaning the 
Caucasian peoples. If we adopt Blumenbach's 
classification and speak of five races, Caucasian, 
Mongolian, Ethiopian, American, and Malayan, 
we shall see that our nation is now engaged in 
the work of peacefully uniting all these races 
into a common life. More narrowly, we are re- 
ceiving Celt, Oall, Latin, Teuton, Scot, and 
Northman into our Republic, while the Hebrew 
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TheLesBon is with us in increasing numbers. Although we 
of still allow the proud boast of those who say that 

Democracy ^jj^jp ancestors came over in the Mayflower^ the 
names of Alexander Hamilton, Carl Schurz, 
For«igB-boni and John Boyle O'Reilly, and others, will not 
allow us to claim that it requires native birth 
and a long line of American ancestry to make 
good citizens of the nation. The most of our 
ancestors came to this country from some other 
land ! The Indian is the original American ! 
Demoeraoj In dealing with the young the positive 

method of teaching a democracy of race is the 
best. The service of Lafayette will do more 
to make us appreciate the French than will any 
abstract discussion of breadth. The names of 
Baron Steuben and Baron Kalb will make us 
sympathetic toward every German immigrant. 
And time would fail to tell of the services 
rendered those who have come to us from Eng- 
land and Ireland and Scotland. A fine illustra- 
tion of this positive method is given in Carl 
Ewald's small volume, "My Little Boy," in 
which he recounts certain features of his boy's 
education. One day he hears an uproar in his 
yard and, looking out, he sees his boy in a 
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crowd engaged in ridiculing and beating a little The Lesson 
Jew. When his boy appears and tells of what <>f 
he has been doing he is asked: "What had ^^rnocracy 
the Jew boy done?" "Nothing . . ." "Then," 
says the father, " we must go at once and beg 
his pardon." They rush forth but cannot find FositiTe 
the boy anywhere. They return to the study ^^ 
and look into certain books to find out about 
the Jews. " You remember David ; he was a The Jews 
Jew boy. And the Child Jesus, whom every- 
body loves, although He died two thousand 
years ago; He was a little Jew also." So the 
story goes on through the persecutions of the 
Jewish people, and on through the list of their 
achievements, until in the evening the mother 
sits down at the piano and sings a wonder- 
ful song whose words were composed by one 
Jew and whose music was composed by an- 
other. That night the boy is restless and 
talks nervously in his sleep. The mother 
says: "He is a little feverish." The father 
replies: "That is not surprising. To-day I 
have vaccinated him against the meanest of 
all mean and vulgar diseases." ^ The method 

^My Utile Boy, Ewald, pp. 94-100 
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Tlie Lesson used by these teaching parents is suggestive. 
of It can be applied to nearly all of the races and 

Vemocraey peoples represented in our nation's life. The 
people from which sprang Mendelssohn and 
Disraeli should not be nicknamed «' sheenies." 
Nor should the people who have given us 
Galvani, Volta, and Marconi be called " dagoes.'* 
The problem of an assimilation of foreign peoples 
and of radically different races is difficult, as we 
have previously seen ; but the spirit of democ- 
racy is the most effective means of assimilation. 
In this realm we must meet questions of social 
equality, of racial intermarriage, of lowered 
wages, and other matters of acute importance. 
They are to be answered only by the most 
patient and generous spirit of democracy. 

FartiM and The lesson of democracy has a bearing, also, 
uABQioorftcy 

upon parties, as well as upon social classes and 

races. It is much easier to believe in democ- 
racy when the majority is with us I In a gov- 
ernment where rule is decided by majorities 
parties are necessary. Party feeling is essential 
to the life of parties. Hence it is hard for the 
members of a defeated party to feel that the 
President or Governor is theirs. How does 
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one represent us when he goes forward with TheLe%%(m 
policies in which we do not believe ? Thus it 9f 
comes about that our Presidents are subjected -Oewo(?rac?y 
to bitter criticisms. Attacks upon Washington 
and Lincoln read strangely now ; but the at- 
tacks were vicious. Cleveland was subjected to 
nameless abuse and McKinley was the victim 
of the same spirit. There are those who be- 
lieve that the assassination of our Presidents has 
been due, in a measure, to the frightful carica- critloisnu 
tures given of our chief magistrates. Be that presWonts 
as it may, democracy is a grievous failure, if 
half that is said of the average President of the 
Republic is true. It is too much to ask that 
our rulers shall be exempt from criticism ; but 
it is not too much to ask that, unless they shall 
unquestionably prove themselves evil men, they 
be not pictured as the foes of their country. 
The teachers of the nation can do more than 
any other class to give the young a proper 
spirit in this regard, and they can encourage a 
spirit that will lift public questions out of the 
mire of abuse and carry on their discussion 
in the high region where they belong. Long 
ago Fisher Ames wrote his unique comparison lisher 
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T^Le%wn between a monarchy and a democracy as fol- 
9f lows : " A monarchy is a merchantman, which 

JJemocraey ^^^ well, but will sometimes strike on a rock 
and go to the bottom; whilst a republic is a. 
raft, which would never sink, but then your 
feet are always in the water." We cannot help 
wondering whether Mr. Ames did not write 
these words while the memory of a campaign 
was still fresh in his mind ! Often the " op- 
position papers " and the opposition orators, as 
well, give the impression that the leadei's of the 
party in power are both senseless and criminal. 
At such times we may do much to destroy the 
faith of our people in their own form of govern- 
ment. The last several years have witnessed a 
most hopeful improvement at this point. The 
death of William McKinley will not be without 
one compensation, if it makes all our writers and 
speakers more careful of their criticism of our 
public men. The young should be taught to 
honor their magistrates. Any other spirit is a 
direct blow at the institutions of democracy. 

The most frequent foreign criticism on the 
working of democracy relates to its corruption. 
To this it may be said that dishonest men will 
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make any government dishonest. The bribery The Lesson 
in connection with the Panama Canal Company 9j 
under the de Lesseps' leadership in the French J>^'^0€racy 
Republic hardly equaled the frightful extrava- 
gance and stealing under the Bourbon kings in 
the same land. The talk of corruption in con- 
nection with the building of some of our rail- 
ways in the United States could hardly be more 
specific or less easily substantiated than the 
charge concerning the terrible thieving in connec- 
tion with the Russian Railway over Siberia. The 
proof of graft in the case of the foods furnished 
for our soldiers in the War with Spain was no 
more convincing than the proof of stealing in 
connection with the horses furnished for the 
British Army in the South African War. De- 
mocracy, however, must seek a better defense 
than a counter-attack upon monarchy. The 
young should be taught that the man who 
steals from his nation is just as real a traitor as 
the man who directly betrays the country into 
the hands of the enemy. Between Benedict 
Arnold and William M. Tweed, who shall 
choose ? If the pupils in our public schools are 
instructed that the man who abuses public 
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The Lesson office by dishonesty is a traitor, and that the 
^f man who either buys or sells a vote is likewise 

uemocraet/ ^ traitor, another generation will bring in a 

better era, and democracy will be freed from its 

burden of corruption. 

Tha tendMkcy Believe as we may about the merits of de- 

toward 

^iiunoetwBj mocracy, we cannot fail to note that the inevi- 
table trend is toward the democratic form of 
government. Carlyle says : " To what extent 
Democracy has now reached, how it advances 
irresistible with ominous, ever-increasing speed, 
he that will open his eyes on any province of 
human affairs may discern. From the thunder 
of Napoleon battles, to the jabbering of open- 
vestry in St. Mary Axe, all things announce 
Democracy." ^ De Tocqueville long ago said : 
" The progress of democracy seems irresistible, 
because it is the most uniform, the most an- 
cient, and the most permanent tendency which 
is to be found in history." This language 
does not overstate the tendency. The critics 
confess that the tide of democracy sweeps 
forward. Monarchies save themselves by yield- 
ing to democratic movements and granting 

1 Past and Present, Carlyle, p. 208. 
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democratic privileges. Russia and Spain and The Lesson 
Turkey feel the tremors of the impulse. In ^f 
our country the principle has a long history ^^''f^^^^^^V 
and a wide field. Without any attempt to be 
dramatic it may be said that the world eagerly 
awaits the outcome of our tremendous experi- 
ment. If the free government of the people 
shall vindicate itself on these shores, democracy 
will come to yet other conquests. The ques- 
tion seems to be whether average humanity can 
be entrusted with its own rule. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE LESSON OF LIBERTY 

The history of the world shows that freedom is 
a very precarious possession, which a nation can- 
not continue to enjoy for many centuries unless 
it u^es it with exceptional wisdom. If people 
will employ liberty as a means of substituting 
self-control for external control, they can con- 
tinue to have it. If they try to make it a pre- 
text for getting rid of all control except that 
which is furnished by their own desires and 
whims and wishes, it is taken away. by force of 
circumstances. T!he Athenian democracy, when 
it was composed of men trained in the habits of 
self -command, furnished a magnificent instance 
of what freedom can do in government and in 
morals, in art and in literature. But the chil- 
dren and the grandchildren of the men who made 
Athens great could not endure the discipline 
which their fathers voluntarily accepted. By de- 
fiance of the law and by the pursuit of individuci 
selfishness they brought the state to its fall. — 
Arthur Twining Hadley. 
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THE LESSON OF LIBERTY 

The word liberty is a key-word of American The Lesson 
life. It is frequently on the lips of our citizens, of Liberty 
and it is often a topic of discussion. The cen- 
tral meaning of democracy is fairly well under- 
stood, even though some misconceptions gather 
about the word. The meaning of union seems 
to be fixed. The Civil War settled the long 
debate of the forum and established the conten- 
tion that the union was a sovereign union of 
states rather than a union of sovereign states. Liberty hard 
But the word liberty still waits for a final defi- *®***^ 
nition. There is something elusive in the term. 
It is one of those spiritual qualities that are 
hard to define. Democracy may find a working 
definition in political action ; and union may 
find a clear definition in a concrete national 
government; but there is nothing so tangible 
to reveal the meaning of liberty to us. It does 
not seem to present itself plainly in terms of 
fact and life. None the less it is one of the 
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The Lesson influential words of a very practical people. 

of Liberty From the Revolution down to the present time 
the demagogue has used it as a trick of speech, 
while the patriot has used it as a staple of 
appeal. No discussion of the principles that 
play a great part in the life of the Republic 
would be complete unless it included some 
treatment of liberty. Hence we include a brief 
chapter on the lesson of liberty. 

In immediate connection with our separate 
history the word first appeared in the memor- 
able speech of Patrick Henry. Perhaps pupils 
could not better begin their instruction than by 
being brought to see what the vehement Vir- 
ginian had in mind when he cried out : «^ Give 
me liberty, or give me death I " Although in 
that same speech Patrick Henry spoke of "slav- 
ery " and " chains," he could not have had in 
mind anything distinctly individual. No fet- 
ters were on his person when he spoke, and his 
speech was surprisingly free 1 The whole set- 
ting of the passionate declaration would show 
that it must have meant that Henry objected to 
being governed by a foreign and distant power 
which levied, taxes without giving representa- 
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tion. It is thus plain that the woi-d as used The Lesson 
by Henry meant something political rather of Liberty 
than something personal; at most, the per- 
sonal element was involved simply in the rela- 
tion of the government of George III to Henry's 
individual life. 

The word liberty reappears in the Declaration DMlaratioii 
of Independence ; but once again it must not indeptndeiiM 
be interpreted apart from the meaning of that — ^^•'^ 
document. The mischief of its use has usually 
come from taking it wholly from its political 
context. The sentence following the words 
^^life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness" 
says that '^to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men." There is here, of 
course, the certain implication that liberty can- 
not be secured apart from government, and 
government implies laws. Indeed, the document 
includes among the indictments of George HI 
several references to laws. ^^ He has refused to 
assent to laws the most wholesome and neces- 
sary for the public good." «^ He has forbidden 
his governors to pass laws of immediate and 
pressing importance." ^«He has refused to 
pass other laws for the accommodation of large 
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The Le99cn difltrictB.** There are other phrases of the like 
of Liberty sort — " obstructiDg the laws for the naturaliza- 
tion of foreigners," *< a jurisdiction foreign to 
our constitutions, and unacknowledged by our 
law$^^* *« abolishing the free system of English 
laws in a neighboring province," ^' refusing his 
assent to laws for establishing judiciary powers," 
and ^« abolishing our most valuable lawsJ^ So 
we discover that, whereas the word ^^ liberty " 
DMlmratioii occurs once in the Declaration of Independence, 
i]idep«]id«iiM *'^® word " law " or « laws " occurs eight times. 
— "lawi" Our forefathers evidently were not on a search 
for anarchy; neither were they looking for a 
personal liberty apart from a firm government. 
Considering the propoiiionate emphasis placed 
upon liberty and law in the Declaration, it is 
astounding that the less frequent word should 
have come so near to monopolizing the atten- 
tion of our people. For if law is mentioned in 
the Declaration eight times where liberty is 
mentioned once, it is probably true that in popu- 
lar speech about the Declaration liberty is men- 
tioned eight times where law is mentioned 
once I 

The Constitution gives us the same idea of 
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liberty. The preamble declares that one of the The Lesson 
purposes is " to secure the blessings of liberty to ^f Liberty 
outselves and our posterity." The Constitution 
then proceeds to give us more than fifty Clauses, 
all of which are laws. Moreover, it does not 
use the word "liberty'* again, but it does use 
the word " law " or ** laws " twenty-two times I 
"Liberty" was thus hedged about by many 
" laws." Far more than half of the Constitu- Hm 
tion is taken up with the Legislative and Judi- and^lawi" 
cial Departments. The whole document is a 
legal document. One who studies it will find 
its provisions an utter contradiction of that idea 
of " liberty " which the thoughtless have per- 
sisted in associating with our American life. 
It cannot be other than wholesome for our 
young people to get the full impression that 
our Declaration of Independence and our Con- 
stitution were not wild ravings about "liberty," 
but that they were rather the soberest attempts * 
to establish liberty by means of law. 

This point gains further stress if we study nieoalm 
for a moment the characters of the men who ^i^^ ' 
were influential in framing the great documents, ^•▼^^ittwi 
The names of Samuel Adams, John Adams, 
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Th€Le99cn Robert Treat Paine, Robert Morris, Benjamin 
ofLibeHy Franklin, William EUery, and others, do not 
make us think of any wild-eyed figure of liberty. 
These names were all affixed to the Declara- 
tion. A study of the signatures to the Con- 
stitution impresses us in the same way. The 
WasUagtoB first name is that of George Washington. Bar- 
rett Wendell quotes Southey's picture of Wash- 
ington as given in the "Vision of Judgment." 
It tells how the spirit of Washington met the 
spirit of George III before the bar of God: 

SontiMj '^ One alone remained, when the rest had repaired to 

their station ; 
Silently he had stood, and stiU unmoved and in 



With a steady mien regarded the face of the Mon- 
arch. 

Thoughtful awhile he gazed; severe, but serene, 
was his aspect ; 

Gakn, but stern ; like one whom no compassion could 
weaken, 

Neither could doubt deter, nor violent impulses 
alter; 

Lord of his own resolves — of his own heart ab- 
solute master." ^ 

Although Washington was the leader in one of 

^ Liberty^ XJnion^ and Democracy ^ WendeU, p. 164. 
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the great Revolutions of history, it is impossible TkeLe99on 
to think of him as being turbulent and destruc- ^f Lib^Tty 
tive. Compare him with Marat in the French 
Revolution, and the difference in spirit and 
method is striking. 

Among our leaders and in our calmer councils Taft 
this conception of liberty under law has been 
maintained throughout our history. Quotations 
could be cited from every one of our Presidents. 
Mr. Taft writes in his book on " Four Aspects 
of Civic Duty " the following : « Another duty 
of citizenship which impresses itself on the 
mind of a judge is that of maintaining the 
supremacy of the law. Ours is a government Liberty 
by law ; not by rule of thumb, but by rules of eourti 
conduct which have equal application to all." ^ 
We may all deplore instances where technical 
rulings of judges, delays of law or lawyers, and 
stubborn resistance of penalty by wealthy and 
influential criminals, bring our courts into dis- 
favor and scatter distrust of our judicial depart- 
ment among the people. Some day judges will 
be compelled to stay by the main issue, lawyers 
will not be permitted to indulge in "fatigu- 

^ Four A^^s of Civic Duty, Taft, p. 46. 
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TheLeBBon ing " ^ delays, and the courts will see to it that 
of Liberty an imposing group of lawyers shall not give the 
rich a special advantage. In the meantime the 
American principle must remain " liberty under 
law." Any yielding to "lynch law" or to 
** mob rule " is a step in the direction of anarchy. 
Our pupils should be thoroughly grounded in 
the truth that all of our history has limited 
liberty by law, and they should be tmined into 
a sentiment that will compel judges to avoid 
absurd technicalities and drive our courts to 
prompt action, 
liberty and In view of our history it is singular that the 
ooBduot word liberty should so often escape from the 

meaning given it by Patrick Henry and from 
the setting given it in both the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution. "The 
land of the free " is taken by some to mean the 
land of the unrestrained. Perhaps it was inevi- 
table that the word should be carried ivom its 
political significance and applied to questionable 
personal conduct. Madame Rowland's plaint 
as to the crimes committed in the name of liberty 
could sometimes have been repeated in our own 

^See Declaration of Independence, Article 4. 
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country. The word has been made the unwill- The Lesson 
ing servant of evil. Licentiousness, gambling, 9f Liberty 
intemperance, have all claimed its use. As 
political liberty is often pulled from its context 
with law, so personal liberty is often urged 
apart from moral law. But personal liberty, 
like political liberty, always needs the setting 
of restraint. Children can get this conception 
by simple illustrations. The oft-repeated one, 
with its touch of humor, is ever in point. The 
man swings his arm violently on the crowded 
street He strikes the nose of a passer-by with 
his hand. The passer-by objects vigorously. 
The reply is : " This is a free countiy." " But," 
answers the injured man, ''your liberty ends 
where my nose begins I " Association always 
involves the surrender of some liberties. The 
man in the country can burn immense piles of 
timber, sending flames many feet into the air ; 
the man in the larger association of the city 
must give up that kind of liberty. The man Liberty and 
on the prairie can walk whithersoever he may 
please ; the man on Boston Common must walk 
within fixed limits. As an Apostle said con- 
cerning a high type of life : We are called unto 
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The Lesson liberty; only we must not use liberty as an 

of Liberty occasion to the flesh. Political liberty must 

keep within the bounds of the civil law, and 

personal liberty must keep within the bounds of 

the moral law. 

Directly the young people of America all 
come to the temptation to misapply one of the 
sacred shibboleths of our Republic's life. They 
should be prepared against that temptation. In 
the High School and college period the sense of 
freedom is quite sure to outrun the sense of 
responsibility. If rather scornful attention is 
granted to lectures on the limits of liberty, the 
mature judgment of pupils will later give the 
lessons their value. The teacher must follow 
the example of the poet and connect liberty 
with some moral quality. Cowper says : 

^^ He is a freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves besides." 

Addison says : 

^< A day, an hour, of virtaous liberty, 
Is worth a whole etemiiy of bondage." 

To the suggestion that freedom is to look out 
for self Lowell objects : 
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^ No I true freedom is to sliare !Phe Lesson 

All the chains our brothers wear, of Liberty 

Andy with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free." 

So Cowper connects liberty with truth, Addi- 
son with virtue, and Lowell with service. When 
freedom leaps these fences it becomes license. 
When it is invoked in behalf of immoralities, 
there is a profaning of one of the national ideals. 
Someone has used a figure of speech to this 
effect: Liberty with law is fire on the hearth; 
liberty without law is fire on the floor. The 
metaphor speaks truth. As fire either warms 
or burns the dwelling, so does liberty react on 
the individual. More than any other American 
principle liberty comes to a personal issue. The 
word passes from the national life and dwells 
with individuals. It may be a servant of evil 
if the young are not taught the lesson of its 
moral limitations. 

The conclusion is not a novel one. It has TIm teacher 
indeed become one of the commonplaces of moral ^^ 

and political education. But the commonplaces 
are usually important, and the necessary truths 
become threadbare by much handling. Liberty 
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The Lesson most not be allowed to fall from its high mean- 
of Liberty jng. Our history shows that in political life it 
has meant freedom from a foreign power and a 
subjection to those laws that grow out of the 
common thought and conscience of our people. 
In the personal life the meaning is somewhat 
parallel — a freedom from outside and unauthor- 
ized dictation and a subjection to the great moral 
laws which are written within the responsive 
spirit of man. The highest liberty is liberty 
under law; the highest law is "the law of 
liberty/' Someone has well said that law and 
liberty are like an arch ; at the base they seem to 
be far apart; at the top they are joined in a 
splendid harmony. One of the teacher's binding 
obligations is to show the young that any Dec- 
laration of Independence, whether personal or 
national, must be written over with the word 
"law." 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE LESSON OF CHARACTER 

BepMics ab(mnd in young civilianSy who be- 
lieve that the laws make the citify that grave 
modifications of the policy and modes of living^ 
and employments of the population^ that com- 
merccy education^ and religion^ may be voted in 
or out; and that any measure^ though it were 
ahsurdj may be imposed on a people^ if only you 
can get sufficient votes to make it a law. But 
the wise know that foolish legislation is a rope of 
sandy which perishes in the twisting ; that the 
state must followy and not leady the character 
and progress of the citizen ; the strongest v^surper 
is quickly got rid of ; and they only who build 
on ideasy build for eternity ; and that the form 
of government which prevailsy is the expression of 
what cultivation exists in the population which 
permits it. The law is only a memorandum. — 
Ralph Waldo Embbson. 
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THE LESSON OF CHARACTER 

Washington and Lafayette were personal TheLesson 
friends as well as political allies. Several weeks of 
before his inauguration as the first President of ^'^^<^<^^^ 
the Republic Washington wrote his well-known 
letter to his friend over the seas. He was 
speaking of his confidence in the future of the 
new nation and he gave his reasons for that 
confidence as follows : '^ I think I see a path as 
clear and direct as a ray of light, which leads Washington's 
to the attainment of that object. Nothing but |^y^ 
harmony, honesty, industry, and frugality is 
necessary to make us a great and happy people. 
Happily the present posture of affairs and the 
prevailing disposition of my countrymen prom- 
ise to cooperate in establishing those four great 
and essential pillars of public felicity.'' Wash- xoral 
ington here names four virtues upon which, in ^ nj^on 
his opinion, the foundations of the new Republic 
must be builded. One of these virtues is dis- 
tinctly moral, while the other three are cei^ 
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TJheLeBson tainly phases of morality. Honesty depends 
9f upon individual character; needless dissension 

(jharacUr ^ immoral; laziness is a sin; while waste is 
more than a misdemeanor. These four ^< essen- 
tial pillars of public felicity " can grow only 
out of the character of the people. It is not 
only perfectly apparent that a nation cannot 
survive if it is filled with dishonesty, dissen- 
sion, sloth, and extravagance; it is just as 
apparent that the four pillars of harmony, hon- 
esty, industry, and frugality can be made only 
out of moral materials. 
■ma Nor is there any way in which the state can 

mtoMHTTln escape from this connection with moral charac- 
t]Mfta«« ter. Even if we reduce the conception of the 
state to its lowest terms, maintaining that its 
sole proper function is to afford protection and 
to insure the validity of contracts, we do not 
get free from a moral element. The desire to 
protect others and to be protected ourselves 
grows out of a moral, as well as out of a social, 
consideration, while surely it requires a sense 
of honor to see that provision should be made 
for securing the firmness of genuine contracts. 
If we add the paternal theory of the state, the 
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moral feature becomes more prominent, express- Tfie Lesson 
ing itself often in a form of philanthropy, of 
Indeed, the permanent meaning of a nation ^^^^^^^^^ 
seems to fix itself in moral terms. When we 
think of the Hebrew nation of old, of the Greek 
nation, of the Roman nation — certain definite 
moral ideas group themselves about our thought 
of them. Moreover, we are ever pointing out, 
both in the orations of youth and in the sober 
estimates of later years, that all nations have 
depended for their stability upon the moral life 
of their citizens. We may smile at the grand 
manner in which the youthful student dis- 
courses on Rome and Greece; but there is a 
moral value, both for the student and for the 
state, in the oft-reiterated lesson that the real 
foundations of a nation are based on the char- 
acter of its people. 

Between John Stuart Mill and John Milton state and 
there is wide difference in many respects. But oiutraeter 
they agree on this point : that the state gets its 
character from its citizens. Mill says : ^^ The mu 
worth of the state in the long run is the worth 
of the individuals composing it/' Milton de- Maton 
clares that the state is '^ one huge Christian per- 
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TheLes9an sonage, one mighty growth or stature of an 
^ honest man.'' The skeptical philosopher and 

tnaraeter ^y^^ helieving poet are united in their g^eneral 
contention. A nation is not merely so many 
square miles of territory ; nor is it so many 
clauses of a political document; it is, in a 
sense, a great moral composite. If we could 
see the process of its unfolding, we would eay 
that a nation is a growth from souls. It comes 
to express directly the combined moral feeling 
of its millions. Mrs. Browning puts it rightly 
in her " Aurora Leigh " : 



Kra. ^^ Govermnent, 

BrowniBf j£ yeritable and lawful, is not given 

By imposition of the foreign hand, 
Nor chosen from a pretty pattern book 
Of some domestic idealogae who sits 
And coldly chooses empire where as well 
He might republic. Genuine Government 
Is but the expression of a nation, good 
Or less good, even as all society, 
Howe'er unequal, monstrous, crazed, and cursed. 
Is but the expression of men's single lives. 
The loud sum of its silent units.'' ^ . 

There is an assured truth in this poetry. Grov- 

^ Mrs, Browning' 8 Poems, p. 156. 
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eminent cannot be better than the average The Lesson 
moral consciousness of its citizenship. It may ^f 
not be so good; for it takes time to harden ^^^^^^^ 
moral sentiment into legislation. The Emanci- 
pation Proclamation and the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment are the later expressions of public senti- 
ment ; they do not come in the beginnings of 
agitation. The moral sentiment of the people 
is usually in advance of civil legislation. 
But the main point is certain: The state can 
not be better than the united character of its 
people. 

Every man of sound character is a creator of llona 
a moral atmosphere. The method of his going ^f g^^ 
forth in this deep respect is too subtle to de- 
scribe, and the results can never be definitely 
calculated. The fact is sure. On a broad scale 
moral effects can be distinctly traced in the life 
of the state. The so-called '^blue laws" of 
New England were due to the moral concep- 
tions of the Puritans. If legislation sometimes 
went to extremes in incorporating individual 
views of morality, it is still true that the stem 
code of the colonists has wrought well in all its 
larger influences. For nearly three centuries it 
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TheLes94m has worked out into forms of life. It has trav- 
of eled westward. Some of the Central States have 

tkaraeUr \jqqj^ molded by its power. If we were to take 
out of the Republic all of the laws and progress 
traceable to the influence of the Puritans and 
Pilgrims, we would leave some sad gaps and 
disastrous vacancies. Even as the spirit of the 
Puritans walks through New England still, so 
does the spirit of the " Forty-Niners," the ad- 
venturous gold-seekers of 1849, still walk the 
borders of northern California. Their energy, 
their boldness, their lack of conventionality, 
their impatience with restraint — all these are 
apparent to the visitor or newcomer. The laws 
of Massachusetts and those of California would 
show some interesting contrasts, and in many 
respects the difference could be traced to the 
influences of the early settlers in both states. 
The California laws would show the influence 
of the Spanish Missions, as modified by the in- 
fluence of the hunters for gold. The Massachu- 
setts laws would show the influence of the Puri- 
tans and Pilgrims, as modified by the influence 
of the later immigration from northern Europe. 
In the long run and in a broad way the char- 
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acter of the people works into the character of The Lesson 
the state- <if 

It is not necessary for our discussion that we ^'^^^^^ 
should pronounce on the relative worth of con- 
trasted influences or on the merits of legislation 
in contrasted sections. The simple contention 
is that the moral views and moods of the people 
have an immense part in the making of the 
state ; and the conclusion for the individual is 
that his own character is one of the debits or 
the credits of the state's life. In the very nature 
of the case every good man makes a better na- 
tion. He lifts the moral average, and laws come Lagiiiatloii 
at length from the average moral feeling of the j^^i^ 
citizens. Louis XIV said : " I am the state." »▼•'■«• 
Under a strict monarchical rule the king's char- 
acter would be the soil out of which the state 
would grow. In a democracy each citizen can 
say : ^< I am a part of the state.'' He is one of 
the units of feeling that make up the sum of 
feeling. That sum of feeling presses upon the 
legislative department. The last decade has 
seen the enactment of reform laws of various 
sorts. Whence came they? The answer is: 
From the average conscience of the people. Men 
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71ieLe$9<m may sometimes oCFer the airy saggestion that 
9f the higher the moral life of the people, the less 

OMmmr ^j |jg ^^ necessity for laws of reform. There 
is a tnith in this statement ; but the truth ia 
more applicable to the ideal society for which 
we wait. Under the present regime of life gov- 
emment is evermore taking on the character of 
the people. The pupils in our schools may 
wisely be given the lesson that the character of 
the state will depend on the character of its 
future citizens. 

But the character of the citizen has an influ- 
ence on the leadership of the state as well as 
on its legislation. It affects laws more or less 
indirectly; but it affects leadership directly. 
The Romans deified their emperors ; but even 
that could not save Nero from their wrath. 
They bore his enormities for a long time ; but 
the day came when he fled to his friend's house 
to die the death of a suicide. In a republic 
the people have always been sensitive to the 
moral quality of their leaders. The Presidents 
of the United States have been men of high 
moral average. A man with evil chapters in 
his life scarcely dares to present himself for any 
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conspicuous office, well knowing that his record The Lesson 
will be searched closely, that his past will be 9f 
revealed, and that the people seldom elect a (^"^^^^^ 
candidate of known immorality. Some of the 
kings of Europe may be charged with grave 
offenses against morality and still hold their 
thrones ; but Boulanger cannot keep his leader- Bonlanger 
ship in the French Republic when once he is 
morally discredited. A man is not compelled 
to surrender his title to technical nobility when 
he goes wrong ; but poor Parnell cannot keep FarneU 
his leadership in the cause of Home Rule for 
Ireland when once his moral life is besmirched. 
In our country the same law obtains. Not even Korai do- 
the golden speech of one of the most distin- ^uticia^ 
guished Southern Congressmen, nor yet his pub- !•»*«• 
lie expressions of repentance, could save him 
from overwhelming defeat at the polls, when 
once the revelations of his double life came to 
his constituents. Oscar Wilde said that the man 
who lived a double life would have to die a 
double death; and Oscar Wilde knew. The 
word is certainly likely to be true of a politi- 
cian. His immorality blights him morally and, 
if it comes to light, it blights him politically. So 
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The Lesson he dies twice. This is right. The will is one 
^f thing. If it breaks down at the point of private 

Character yirtne, the people feel that it will break down at 
the point of public virtue when once the suffi- 
cient motive makes its appeal. 

This brings us back to Mazzini's definition of 
democracy, "the progress of all through all, 
under the leadership of the wisest and b^t.*' 
Wisdom is not enough; and goodness is not 
enough. A rogue is always too wise for the 
public good ; and a good man is sometimes too 
innocent for the public good. Mazzini un- 
doubtedly meant that the word " best " should 
refer to moral character. Grover Cleveland 
says : " Our government was made by patri- 
otic, unselfish, sober-minded men for the con- 
trol or protection of a patriotic, unselfish, and 
sober-minded people. It is suited to such a 
people ; but for those who are selfish, corrupt, 
and unpatriotic it is the worst government on 
earth." ^ If the time should come when our peo- 
ple would knowingly consent to an evil leader^ 
ship, democracy would be on the last road to 
destruction. So our young people should be 

1 Good Citizenship, Cleveland, p. 21. 
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taught that character is supremely worth while The Lessim 

on its own account, a supreme influence in lift- of 

ing the moral consciousness out of which come Character 

good laws, and a supreme force in driving evil 

men from political leadership and putting in 

their stead the real lovers and honest servants 

of the state. 

The solemn truth is that, after all, character Charaeter 
is the one essential basis of citizenship. It is k^owiadn 
always misleading to oppose knowledge and 
morality. A government is a thing too vast 
and complicated to be trusted to indifferent in- 
tellects. Some day we shall learn that state- 
craft is one of the most difficult of crafts — 
requiring insight, precision, persistence, diplo- 
macy, training. But moral character keeps guard 
over all the other qualities of the citizen and 
statesman. Intellectual education is necessary 
for the best life of the Republic ; moral educa- 
tion is necessary for the very life itself. Patri- 
otism is love ; love is a moral quality ; the better 
the heart, the purer the patriotism. Cicero in dotro 
one of his great orations says : ^^ At no point 
of thought or feeling does man's virtue resemble 
more the divine nature than when the statesman is 
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TheLe99on founding and caring for the commonwealth." ^ 
^f We might add to this wonderful sentence the 

Cnaraeter statement that man must be, in so far, like God, 
if he is really to love his country — the woods and 
rocks and prairies and mountains that make a 
theater for human souls, the laws that express 
their righteous judgments and their protection 
and care for each other, and all the sensitive in- 
terests that are represented in the lives of many 
millions of people. Only the good man can be 
a good citizen. The most pressing problems of 
American life are moral problems. When we 
speak of "corruption," "graft," and "greed," 
we use terms that relate to character. Misrule 
is usually immoral rule. The Constitution de- 
fined treason in a narrow fashion — making it 
apply to a political act, as expressed in war or 
Ttmumii in aid to warring enemies : " Treason against 

the United States shall consist only in levying 
war against them, or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort." * There 
is, however, such a thing as moral and financial 
treason against the Republic. The man who 

1 De Btpublica, CicerOf Gliap. 1. 7. 
> Constitution, Sec. m, GlaiiM 1. 
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participates in corruption, or who condones TheL€%%(m 
corruption, is a moral traitor against his of 
country. He adheres to its enemies, giving ^"^^^'^<^^ 
them aid and comfort. The only protection 
of the state against such subtle attacks is in the 
character of its people. 

Without doubt, also, good citizenship reacts Tha B«aotioii 
favorably upon chamcter. There is a saying oit£«iiBliip 
that no great reformer has ever been known to 
fall into grievous wickedness while busily en- 
gaged in work. Whether this statement be 
historically true or not, the moral psychology of 
its suggestion is plain. Good citizenship makes 
good men, even as good men make good citizen- 
ship. The apostrophe to the state that grants 
freedom implies this lesson : 

<< For thou art founded in the eternal fact 
That every man doth greaten with the act 
Of freedom ; and doth strengthen with the weight 
Of duty ; and diviner moulds his fate, 
By sharp experience taught the things he lacked, 
God's pupil ; thy large maxim framed, though late, 
Who masters best himself best serves the State/' 

Tears ago Sir Edwin Arnold spoke to the stu- Sir Xdwia 
dents of Harvard University in Memorial Hall. 
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^eLesmm After a lengthy address on the sacred books of 
^f the East he gave the following message to the 

Character young Americans present: "Gentlemen of 
Harvard, in 1776 and in 1812 you conquered 
your fathers. In the years from 1861 to 1865 
you conquered your brothers. Will you permit 
an Englishman to say that your next victory 
must be over yourselves ?^^ The students 
cheered the sentiment vigorously. We may 
believe that they did this, not merely because of 
the striking way in which the truth was put, 
but also because they felt that the distinguished 
visitor was touching the heart of our American 
problem. Our instinct, as well as our reason- 
ing and our studying of history, will tell us 
that the citizens who have gotten the victory 
over themselves have won a victory for the 
state. Somehow the lesson must be brought to 
our pupils that " the worth of the state in the 
long run is the worth of the individuals com- 
posing it," and that, therefore, true men are the 
real assets of the Republic. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE LESSON OF DUTY 

In a republic the palace^ the plate, thefumir 
ture, the national wealth, and the succession in 
office are the property of the majority. In order 
to bring chaos it would be necessary, not for a 
president to die, but for the people to go crazy or 
perish. To steal from the nation would be to 
break into one^s own residence and run off with 
its contents. In addition to the duties of his 
trade, pursuit, or profession, each American must 
make his nation an aim and a task, for he is a 
piece of its king. A republic is a Joint stock 
company in whose profits each citizen has the 
same interest. Ea^h voter holds a bond and must 
see to it that it is always as good as gold. — 
David Swing. 
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THE LESSON OF DUTY 

Those who have watched the phrases of liter- The Lesson 
ature and of popular speech, as well, must have of L>utjf 
noted in the last several years that the word 
"patriotism" is giving way somewhat to the 
term "good citizenship." The explanation is 
not that men have grown beyond the feeling 
for which patriotism stands, but rather that 
they have come to put more vigorous emphasis 
upon the active expression of good citizenship 
in a new era. Real patriotism is the mood out PatriotlBm 
of which good citizenship comes ; but good citi- ^ij^l^p 
zenship is the practical and working side of 
patriotism. The change of terms indicates a 
hopeful trend from the glorifying of an abstract 
virtue to the greater glorifying of that same 
virtue when it walks the ways of the nation 
and seeks some form of service. On this inter- 
pretation we need find no fault with the fact 
that to-day we hear more about good citizenship 
than we hear about patriotism. It is an indi- 
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TheLeMion cation that in political life faith and works are 

of Duty getting together. 

Nor can there be any question on this point : 
The call to an actively good citizenship has 
become intense. The leaders of the great polit- 
ical parties sound it constantly. Mr. Cleve- 
land says: *^If good men are to interfere to 
make political action what it should be, they 
must not suppose that they will come upon an 

Oertiaad open field unoccupied by an opposing force. 
On the ground they neglected they will find a 
host of those who engage in politics for per- 
sonal ends and selfish purposes, and this ground 
cannot be taken without a hand-to-hand con- 
flict. The attack must be made under the ban- 
ner of disinterested good citizenship, by soldiers 
drilled in lessons of patriotism. They must 
be enlisted for life and constantly on duty.*'^ 

SooMTdt Mr. Roosevelt says: *^The prime thing that 
every man who takes an interest in politics 
should remember is that he must act, and not 
merely criticize the actions of others. It is not 
the man who sits by the fireside reading his 
evening paper, and saying how bad our politics 

1 Good Citizenship, aereland, pp. 29-^0. 
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and our politicians are, who will ever do any- TheLeBBon 
thing to save us ; it is the man who goes out 9f I^ty 
into the rough hurly-burly of the caucus, the 
primary, and the political meeting, and there 

faces his fellows on equal terms."^ The call Passion of 

mm -Tk • 1 • 1 dtisoiisliip 

of the two ex-Presidents, representing the two 

great political parties of the nation, could be 
reinforced by many like utterances from men 
of all shades of political opinion. The call 
to political activity now is not unlike the call 
of a generation ago to military activity. There 
is a new passion in the demand that citizens 
shall be actively interested in the welfare of 
the state. It may be that certain threaten- 
ing dangers have evoked this passion ; at any 
rate, the passion is in evidence. 

The difficulty is that the passion of political Teachers of 
activity comes to many men too late for the ^^^ 
largest usefulness, or comes to them under 
wrong impulses. There have been instances in 
our country of men who became politically alive 
after they had passed middle age ; and other in- 
stances of men who did not become politically 
alive until they were summoned to a candidacy 

^ American Ideals, Rooaeyelt, p. 87 
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TheLesion for public office. Some of these instances, too, 
of Duty hnYB worked to the good of the state ; and it 
would not be wise to decry them wholly* None 
the less, our young people should be taught 
that from the start they are to take a sacrificial 
part in the affairs of the city, state, and nation. 
There is no good reason why a man should be 
fifteen or twenty or twenty-five or thirty years 
behindhand in the duties of his citizenship. 
Parents and teachers should unite in enforcing 
the duty of political activity. The feeling is 
TlMflniToto waiting for encouragement. Those who can 
remember how they looked forward to the age 
when they could vote need not be told that the 
pride of citizenship dwells in the heart of youth. 
The young man comes to his " first vote " with 
a relish. But the privilege of the suffrage soon 
loses its novelty ; it must be provided with prin- 
ciple. More and more the pupils in our schools 
must be taught the duty of citizenship, as well 
as its sacredness. If all our young men should 
come to their citizenship with the lesson thor- 
oughly fixed in their minds that the failure to 
vote is, under any save the most exceptional 
circumstances, a political sin, our papers would 
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not so often record the fact that a ^^ light vote " The Lesson 
had been cast at some important election ! of L>uttf 

One of the special difficulties in teaching lies 
in the fact that the feeling of citizenship in 
young people cannot be fed by much action. 
Professor Jenks suggests that children should 
be made conscious of certain duties of a public 
nature which they often perform. He gives an 
illustration: " When a pupil in a district school 
I trudged off with a comrade a quarter of a 
mile to bring a pail of drinking water, I believe 
that an added value would have been given to 
the outdoor freedom, if I had been made to real- 8«nriM of ih« 
ize that I was doing a citizen's duty, working for pnpUg 
the public ! " ^ But positive services of this 
sort are not many. There are certain restraints 
that can be urged on the ground of the public 
good — such as refraining from the destruction 
of school desks and the marring of the public 
school property. Even such lessons must be 
given by voice and manner that do not suggest 
the "goody-goody." It is said that young 
plants often grow toward a point of pressure, 
and it is certain that young people do likewise I 

^ Citixenship and the Schools^ Jenks, p. 32. 
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TheLessan A certain type of pressure nearly always leads 
of Duty them to desire to do the prohibited thing! Still 
under the right method civic duties can be urged 
upon them to good effect. Wherever the civic 
motive can be properly urged on behalf of any 
omission or commission, advantage of the oc- 
casion should be taken, 
avioipirit There is an interesting parallel between a 

^^ poem of James Whitcomb Riley and one by 

Robert Bums, both poems touching on the civic 
spirit of youth. Riley deals with the younger 
period and calls his poem *^ The Youthful 
Patriot": 

Bil«7 " O what did the tittle boy do 

'At nobody wanted him to ? 
Didn't do nothin' but romp an' ran, 
An' whoop an' holler an' bang his gun 
An' bust fire-crackers, an' ist have fun — 
An' 'afs aU the Ktde boy done ! " » 

Fourth of We are now having a call for what is termed a 

^ " sane and safe Fourth of July." The figures 

of disaster each year showed that such a call 

was needed, and that in some way danger must 

be reformed out of the national holiday. There 

^Armazindjft Riley, p. 135. 
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is a real loss in the fact that the Fourth of Julj The Lesson 
falls in most places in the vacation season so of Duty 
that the schools have no opportunity of making 
the day meet its primary purpose. Children 
in the upper grades of the grammar schools and 
the students in the High School will make an 
eager response to a well-conceived lesson in 
good citizenship. Nothing will more certainly 
evoke their applause. Fire-crackers are probably 
a permanent accompaniment of youthful patri- 
otism; but all care should be taken that the 
noise should not be utterly meaningless. The 
civic instinct is in the child. No effort should 
be made to turn him into a priggish patriot; 
but all efforts should be put forth to drop into 
his mind those seeds of thought that will grow 
up in due season into the faith and works of 
good citizenship. 

The poem by Burns narrates his early feeling buxhb 
of patriotism. Perhaps some light would be 
thrown upon the verses if we knew more about 
" The Guidwife of Wauchope-House," to whom 
they were addressed as an answer to verses of her 
own ; but they do give us clear light on Burns* 
early ambition to do something for his country : 
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TkeLe99on ^ I mind it weel, in early date, 
qf Duty Wlien I was beardless, yoong, and blate, 

An' first could thresh the bam. 



EVn then a wish (I mind its power), 
A wish that to my latest hour 
Shall strongly heaye my breast ; 
That I for poor aold Scotland's sake, 
Some nsefa' plan, or beuk could make 
Or sing a sang at least" ^ 

He then tells in yeise of how he used to rescue 
the thistle from the ** weeder-clips " because the 
thistle was the ^* symbol dear*' of his land. 
But the special lesson of the poem lies in its 
suggestion that the desire to do something for 
bis country comes to the youth at an early age. 
The claim is made that the intense Japanese 
patriotism of to-day has grown out of the teach- 
ing of the children. If it is true that youth is 
the time when the deepest moral impressions 
are made, it is plain that those who train the 
children should see to it that the civic virtues 
have a proportionate place in the educational 
program. 

We have already discussed the need of giving 

l^unu'Poenu, p. 125 
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the young people the idea that the duty of go- The Lesson 
ing to war is only one phase of loyal citizenship, of Duty 
Of the present generation of voters few have 
seen military service. The soldiers of the Civil 
War are now coming to old age, while many of 
them have passed away. The War with Spain 
enlisted a very small proportion of the young 
men of the country. It is .possible, and even 
probable, that the children of the present time Heroignui of 
will not be called upon to serve the nation as ^**** 
soldiers. In view of all this it is necessary 
that they see how civic heroism may be shown 
apart from battle. In the early part of the 
seventeenth century Francis Bacon wrote his 
essay " Of the True Greatness of Kingdoms." 
In it he says, " Above all, for empire and great- 
ness it importeth most that a nation do profess 
arms, as their principal honor, study, and occu- 
pation."^ No one could conceive an essayist 
of our day as making this statement. Even 
those persons who plead for armies and navies 
do not go so far as to affirm that arms should 
be the " principal honor, study, and occupation 
of a nation." Nor is it true that there do not 

1 E8sayst Civil and Morale Bacon, p. 163. 
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TheLe88<m remam abundant fields for the display of physi- 
o/DtUy cal bravery apart from war. Engineers and 
firemen on railroads, electric linemen on city 
and country trolley lines, policemen in the 
cities, members of the fire departments, ph3rsi- 
cians in the cases of contagious diseases, nurses 
in isolated hospitals — all these have their 
chance for physical heroism. These classes far 
outnumber the regular standing army in our 
own country. The great thing in war has not 
been the physical side of it all ; it has rather 
been the tremendous moral spirit that found a 
physical expression in war. Unless that spirit 
lives before the war arrives, it will fail when 
war is necessary. The volunteer soldier has 
been the hero of our country, for he went to 
war not as a profession ; rather he left his pro- 
fession to go to war at the call of a higher 
duty. 
H«roM of We have no right to assume that war is even 

oiTU co&tMti ^Y^^ principal means of making a people hardy 
and heroic. Benedict Arnold fought magnifi- 
cently at Saratoga and then fell in a contest 
with his own envy and ambition. While it will 
not do to decry war indiscriminately, it is noth- 
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ing short of disaster to give pupils the idea that TheLesson 
the days of real heroisms are past. The men of Ihity 
who stand by unpopular causes, the men who 
in certain sections of our own country are now 
engaged in opposing civic corruption and are 
daily subjected to coarse abuse and threats of 
violence, the men who endure the vilification 
of hasty public opinion, deliberately aroused by 
partisan outcries — all these belong morally in 
the company of good soldiers. Every age is an 
heroic age for the man who will be a hero. 
Richard Watson Gilder gives the truth in his 
poem on " The Heroic Age " : 

^ He speaks not well who doth his time deplore, Gildtr 
Naming it new and little and obscure, 
Ignoble and mifit for lofty deeds. 
All times were modem in the time of them, 
And this no more than others. Do thy part 
Here in the living day, as did the great 
Who made old days immortal I So shall men, 
Gktzing long back to this far-looming hour. 
Say : ' Then the time when men were truly men ; 
Though wars grew less, their spirits met the test 
Of new conditions ; conquering civic wrong ; 
Saving the state anew by virtuous lives ; 
Guarding the country's honor as their own. 
And their own as their country's and their sons' : 
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TheIjeS9on Defying leagakl frand with single troth ; 

of Duty Not fearing loss and daring to be pore.' " ^ 

If our young people are trained for the quieter 
heroisms, they will not fail when the bugle calls 
to war. But evidently their main civic duty 
is to engage earnestly in those social and moral 
contests which mark the political life of our 
own day. 

un Some of these lines of duty are prosaic — so 

prosaic that we may not be equal to meeting 
them with fidelity. President Taft in his " Four 
Aspects of Civic Duty " strongly urges it as the 

Jury duty duty of a citizen to sit on a jury and to aid in 
making up that tribunal so necessary to the good 
of the state. It is a service which often entails 
financial loss; the fee allowed to jurymen is 
meager ; the work of listening to testimony and 
argument is not always edifying ; and the temp- 
tation to evade jury duty is strong. What is to 
become of our legal system if the juries of the 
nation are filled by those who are the least quali- 
fied ? There are times when a man can well ask 
himself whether for his country's sake he is will- 
ing to do so tedious a thing as to serve on a 

^ In Palestine, Gilder, p. 82. 
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jury. In his book on " Moi*al Overstrain " Alger The Lesson 
tells of a man who was in the habit of dodging of Duty 
jniy duty. He even boasted that by the judi- 
cious giving of an overcoat each year he had 
succeeded in escaping the confinement and the 
financial loss of jury work. An old woman fell 
down-stairs in one of his tenements, and this 
man was sued for damages. The jury was made 
up of stupid and irresponsible parties who, in 
spite of the fact that the witnesses were mostly 
on his side, promptly reported a four thousand 
dollar verdict against him I One cannot help 
thinking that this man received his due reward ; 
the returns of his own citizenship came back to 
him. The time to emphasize the sacredness of obligation to 
jury duty is not when men have become en- ^"^ *^ 
crusted with business cares ; rather the lesson 
should be given to young people. They should 
go toward their citizenship with the conviction 
that only the most exceptional circumstances 
should excuse the average man from taking his 
turn of service on the juries of the nation. The 
man who is not willing to do this should be 
slow to find fault with any apparent miscarriage 
of justice. 
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TheLeison Something more shoald be said with reference 
of Duty to the duty of voting. That in certain elections 
large numbers fail to go to the polls does not 
speak well for their training. To the really 
good citizen it is quite inconceivable that any 
man should willingly forego the privilege of 
suffrage. Should the astounding time come 
when there was neither a candidate nor a prin- 
ciple for which one could conscientiously vote, 
one should still go to the polls, if for nothing 
else than to show that he is not indifferent to 
the responsibility of the ballot. More than this, 
Thtduty he should be prepared to vote. Elections re- 
turns frequently show that more men fail to 
vote for a new constitution, for example, than 
for some minor candidate I All this comes from 
careless voting. The adoption of a state con- 
stitution may be of far more consequence than 
the election of a particular Congressman. An 
hour^s study of the document may give the aver- 
age voter a fair idea of the provisions. A man's 
vote is just simply himself at work politically. 
It is his reason and his moral judgment ex- 
pressed in a civic act. The teachers of the Re- 
public can well give much time to impressing 
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upon the future citizens the sacredness of the The Lesson 
ballot. They should be instracted that he who of ^w^y 
buys or sells a vote is at heart just as much a 
traitor as he who takes up arms against the 
country. In reality the vote-buyer and the 
vote-seller do take up arms against their nation ; 
for they strike at its very heart ! The time for sacredneu of 
impressing upon citizens the heinous character 
of an offense against a pure ballot is in the 
school days. The time may come in the later 
life of any pupil when the temptation to engage 
in corrupting the franchise will be too strong to 
resist unless he has been forewarned and fore- 
armed by a tremendous conviction. 

The duty of holding office, in response to a Vnty of 
proper call, deserves emphasis. It is true that ofl^e 
the prominence of most political positions is 
greatly overestimated. Call the roll of the 
States and see how many High School pupils 
can give the names of one-fifth of the governors 1 
This means that the motive of personal ambition 
should be kept in its proportion, not that it 
should have no place. President Hadley speaks Hadloy 
of an unpleasant feature in our present political 
life: «^At one time our communities were so 
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The Lesson small that each man was pretty well known to 
of Duty his neighbors, so that if he ran for office, they 
understood whom they were voting for ; now he 
has to spend so much effort telling them about 
himself in order to stand any chance of getting 
nominated or elected that what was once an 
amusement for the intervals of his professional 
activity has become a most serious matter of 
business/'^ To a sensitive man the advertis- 
ing of himself in a political campaign must be 
a hardship ; and it is possible that the question 
may arise whether he is willing to undergo this 
hardship for the country's sake, as well as the 
question whether he is willing to give the neces- 
sary time and effort. A saying once became 
Qflloe-Mekiiig current: ^^ No gentleman will seek an office ; no 
patriot will refuse one." Both statements hint 
at a truth ; but both statements are overstate- 
ments. Grentlemen have sought office, and 
patriots have refused office. The truth in the 
first statement is that no man should stoop to 
low-down methods in order to gain office, and 
that selfish considerations should not be his 
primary reason for seeking office ; the truth in 

1 Standards of Public Morality ^ Hadley, p. 132. 
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the second statement is that a man who loves his The Lesson 
country will often consent to accept an office, ^f -Dw^y 
ejren though its acceptance involves heavy ex- 
pense of time and interferes with personal 
business affairs. Any other conception of public 
service will tend to turn our offices over to the 
men who are the least able and worthy to fill ^ 

them. Consequently, our young people should 
be taught not only the duty of voting at a sac- 
rifice of personal convenience, but also the duty 
of holding office at a sacrifice of personal pleas- 
ure and profit. All our high-sounding claims 
of patriotism are poor things unless they lead us 
into this spirit. It is small use to talk of a 
willingness to die for one's country if one is not 
willing to vote and hold office for one's country. 
Politically speaking, there are still those who 
can run without weariness but who seem unable 
to walk without faintness I Of course, we 
should not say that all men must be office- 
holders. That would be neither possible nor 
good. The insistence is that every citizen 
should have the spirit that will lead him to ac- 
cept office when it is made plain that he can 
really serve the country by so doing. In certain 
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The Lesson campaigns in great cities, when crises in good 
of Duty government were facing the people, men of in- 
tegrity and ability have refused to accept high 
office on the ground that their business was the 
*^ first consideration." Citizens should halt long 
ere they reach such a conclusion. Strong men 
are usually busy men. Idlers do not make good 
political leaders. The man who goes into office 
at a sacrifice, carries forward his duties on the 
basis of genuine patriotism, and endures the 
flings of opponents. and the pestering demands 
of associates, wins for himself the title of good 
citizen. 

Back of the voting booth and the political 
office, there stands a list of other important 
civic duties. Our Republic is so made that par- 
ties are essential to its conduct. In recent 
years there has been a remarkable increase of 
independent voting. Some good results have 
come from this fact. The party in power will 
move more carefully when it knows that it must 
face at each election vast numbers of men who 
put the country above the party. It is possi- 
ble, however, that this independence may go too 
far. The managing of a party may be left in 
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the bauds of officie-holders, editors of party The Lesson 
papers, and a group of meu who remain with of Duty 
the party largely because they hope at some 
time to win office. Often, too, a man is roundly 
abused by idealists for remaining with his party 
when his desertion of that party would mean 
his loss of power to serve the nation. Political 
parties are not ideal; they are, however, the 
media through which we reach to the govern- 
ment of the nation. An unideal party under Peril of inde- 
the control of men who lave the ideal is far P*^*^®* 
safer than an unideal party under the control 
of men who do not care for the ideal at all. 
Once in a while we detect political phariseeism 
at work. Our country meets with immense 
loss when good men allow their ideals to keep 
them from political activity. Very often the 
caucus or primary room may impress the ideal- 
ist as being a place of swaggering bluster. But 
the question may be this : Is he willing to par- 
ticipate in the caucus and primary for the sake Caneiu 
of the country ? Even so, he should be careful 
not to underestimate the character of many who 
are influential in politics as now carried on. 
Our government will never be preserved by the 
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TheLeiiim mere critic. It was the saying of Michel An- 
of BtUy gelo that he always "criticized by creation.'' 
That is the only form of criticism that is really 
worth while ; and the rule is as true in the art 
of state-craft as in the art of painting. The 
teacher's duty is to impress the coming citizens 
with the fact that they must give heed to those 
pre-election means of securing good govern- 
ment. Good citizens have a sacred obligation 
laid upon them in connection with caucuses and 
primaries. Nor should a few humiliating de- 
feats be allowed to force the good man from 
Public 8«iiti- the field. These defeats should but drive him 
out to the making of the public sentiment that 
some day may turn the caucus and primary into 
expressions of patriotic feeling. 

Duty of pay- There should be an education of the young 

ing taxes 

people, also, on the subject of the taxes neces- 
sary to the support of government. The task 
is a difficult one. The teacher must overcome 
the prejudice that many of the pupils catch 
from hearing their fathers complain of heavy 
taxation. Taxes are forced payments. Men 

Emenon do not like to be forced. This is Mr. Emer- 
son's point in his essay on " Politics " : " This is 
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the history of governmeDts — one man does The Lesson 
something which is to bind another. A man <>/ J^uty 
who cannot be acquainted with me taxes me ; 
looking from afar at me, ordains that a part of 
my labor shall go to this or that whimsical end, 
not as I, but as he, happens to fancy. Behold 
the consequence. Of all debts, men are least 
willing to pay the taxes. What a satire is this 
on government I Everywhere they think they 
get their money's worth, except for these." ^ 
In educating the future citizens at this point we 
meet real difficulties. The ideal system of taxa- 
tion has not yet been invented. Men often 
complain, and with apparent right, of ^^ double 
taxation" — such as paying taxes on a house 
which rests under a burden of mortgage while 
the holder of the mortgage pays taxes on the 
amount of his loan. They complain, and with 
apparent right, of " unequal taxation," of the 
fact that real estate is taxed at far less than its 
value, while cash and securities are taxed at 
full value. Often, too, men feel that the gov- 
ernment of a city or county is in evil hands, 
and that their taxes are falling into the purses of 

1 Emerwn't Workt^ YoL L Second Series, p. 176. 
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The Lesson thieves. Under such circumstances money does 
of Duty not go willingly into the public treasury. The 
regimes that have been exposed in recent years 
in connection with the government of three of 
our largest American cities do not make men 
enthusiastic in paying their taxes. Whatever 
may be the causes, we hear suspicions of «^ tax- 
dodging " and " sequestered property." 
fti^ining'w The moral effect of all this is bad. Our 
young people should be made ready, both to 
give an honest administration of public funds, 
if they shall ever be charged with that duty, 
and to take an honest relation to the paying of 
taxes. A positive statement of the principle 
involved is the most convincing. This will 
illustrate. Two gentlemen who lived in a small 
city, where no questions were raised as to the 
honest administration of local or county affairs, 
were discussing their tax bills. One was com- 
plaining bitterly of his excessive assessment, 
which amounted to more than sixty dollars. His 
friend said to him : " Think of what you get for 
that. You have fire protection, police protec- 
tion, the protection of the title to your cottage, 
the security of such small contracts as you may 
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have, and the education of your three children TheLeaaon 

in the public schools I Are you not getting a of Duty 

good return for your investment? " Looked at 

from this standpoint, a man's tax bill is not 

likely to seem exorbitant. Often the man can Diyidends on 

pay the amount with the assurance that no ex- 

penditui*e yields him larger dividends. If the 

coming tax-payers can be made ready to see the 

matter from this positive point of view, they 

may be saved in advance from dishonesty and 

from discontent. 

Finally, all young people should be given SaorodnMsof 
an exalted conception of their duties to the 
state. Among the ancients the state was re- 
garded as a most sacred organism. Frequently 
it was considered under the immediate auspices 
of the gods. Thus it became identified with 
religion. Whatever may be our thought of 
this old conception, we must have something 
kindred to it, if our young people are to be im- 
pressed with the sacredness of the nation and of 
their duties toward its government. Often the God and 
name of God has been written in our history. ^ ™ 
It is in the Declaration of Independence, if not 
in the more formal document of the Constitu- 
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TheLe$9on tion. Scores of Presidential proclamatioiis 
of Dutjf could be cited which repeat the name of the 
Most High. There has always been a tendency 
to put religion and patriotism into fellowship. 
Rabbi Eichler, of Boston, has written what 
DtealogMof might be called ''The Ten Commandments of 
Patriotism." If they were a parody on the 
Bible, they would not be placed here ; but as 
they are a parallel, dealing with the sacredness 
of our duties to the state, they may well be in- 
cluded in this lesson. 

1. Love thy country, which has redeemed 
thee from tyranny and bondage. 

2. Thou shalt not worship any political 
idols, nor bow down to them, nor serve them ; 
for their iniquity will be visited on thee and 
thy children until the third and fourth genera- 
tion. 

3. Thou shalt not take the name of patriotism 
in vain, nor use it to bide thy selfish motive. 

4. Remember the day of election, to keep it 
holy. 

5. Honor the sanctity of the ballot that the 
days of the Republic may be prolonged. 

6. Thou shalt not kill the spirit of freedom 
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by neglecting to exercise the prerogatives of a The Lesson 
freeman. of Duty 

7. Thou shalt not adulterate the purity of 
civic life by entering politics for gain. 

8. Thou shalt not encourage public servants 
to steal by thy indifEerence. 

9. Thou shalt not let greed for political re- 
ward bear false witness against the spirit of 
patriotism. 

10. Thou shalt not covet a public office 
which thou art not fit to fill. 

If there is any connection in which a para- ihehighMt 
phrase on the Scriptures is in place, it is surely *P'^*** 
here. The original Decalogue speaks of ^^ the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee." It 
thus lifts patriotism up to the Highest. Unless 
our Declaration of Independence was wrong, 
and unless hundreds of documents sent out by 
our official representative have been wrong, the 
teachers of patriotism and good citizenship need 
not hesitate to relate their lesson to the deepest 
and most reverent faiths of the human heart. 
Under such a conception duties performed con- 
scientiously toward the nation are a part of the 
service of the gi*eat God. 
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